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‘The Reviews. 
POLITICAL. 


THE QUORUM IN EUROPEAN LEGISLATURES— 
WITH LETTERS. 
THEODORE STANTON. 
North American Review, New York, December. 

PEAKER REED’S position concerning the manner of 
counting a quorum in the House of Representatives ren- 
ders interesting a glance at the custom prevailing in the legis- 
lative bodies of Continental Europe. I have examined the 
subject and communicated with leading politicians and the 
presiding officers of political assemblies in several Continental 

countries, and now give the result of my inquiries. 

The influence of France in this matter has been felt through- 
out Continental Europe. The word “quorum” came into 
France from England, but the French have always taken its 
meaning in a much more restricted sense than that given to it 














by the House of Commons. In the beginning the number 
necessary to constitute a quorum was much smaller than now. 
In the first Constituent Assembly, composed of 1,145 members, 
200 made a quorum, or, rather, it was necessary that 200 depu- 
ties be “ present” at the moment when the house was called to 
order. The constitution of 1791 stated that the legislative 
body, composed of 745 members, might not transact business 
unless “‘at least 200 deputies are*present.” It does not 
appear that the convention established any quorum, The 
rules of that body simply say that if, at the end of a sitting, 
less than 200 members are ‘‘ present,” any deputy may demand 
that the roll be called. The Council of Ancients, with its 250 
members, might not do business unless at least 126 deputies 
were “on the floor,” while in the case of the Council of Five 
Hundred the “ presence ” of 200 members was required. Dur- 
ing the Consulate it was held that ‘‘a legislative body may not 
transact business unless at least two-thirds of its members be 
“present.” As parliamentary institutions developed, the ques- 
tion of the manner of counting a quorum arose. The follow- 
ing extracts from letters to me (written with full knowledge of 
the use to be made of them) bring out the various aspects of 
the quorum question in France. 

M. Henri Brisson, president of the Chamber of Deputies 
for nearly four years, afterwards Prime Minister, and nowa 
prominent deputy, writes: 


In France, the President of the Chamber has always held, at least 
in principle, that he had a right to count, in order to obtain a quorum, 
the deputies present at the moment a ballot was taken, whether they 
voted or mot. . . . Ihave seen M. Grévy exercise this right. I 
consider it incontestable even when not incorporated in the rules. 
But the difficulty is generally got around in this fashion: Our rules 
contain an article to the effect that in case no quorum is present, a vote 
on the question under discussion will be called for at the next sitting, 
when the result will be valid whatever may be the number of deputies 
who take part in the ballot. Sothe President orders a vote, declares 
there is not a quorum, adjourns the sitting, calls the house to order 
again at the end of ten minutes, and then orders a new vote, which 
this time becomes valid. This expedient is, like all expedients, use- 
ful ; but its value may be questioned. Looked at froma legal stand- 
point, I should prefer the solution recently adopted by the House of 
Representatives. . . . 


[Following this are letters from Messrs. Daniel Wilson (son-in-law 
of M. Grévy, and himself a prominent deputy for years), Buffet (presi- 
dent of the Assembly for nearly two years), Pierre (one of the greatest 
authorities in France on parliamentary law), and Jules Méline (a 
prominent deputy), all confirming Mr. Brisson as to the practice in 
France. 

Then comes a letter from M. Louis Ruchonnret, President of the 
Swiss Confederation, in which he says: ‘‘ The recent decision of the 
United States House of Representatives conforms to Swiss procedure.” 
There are also letters from M. de Lantsheere, president of the Bel- 
gian Chamber of Representatives ; Mr. Sofus Hégsbro, president of 
the Danish Folkething (Lower House); Mr. Beelaerts van Blohle, 
president of the Dutch Chamber ; M. Rodrigues de Freitas@of the 
Portuguese Chamber of Deputies; H. E. Berner, of the Norwegian 
Storthing (Lower House); Herr von Levetzow, president of the 
German Reichstag ; Olif Wijk, ex-president of the Second Chamber 
of the Swedish Diet ; and Signor A. Chiavassa, writing in behalf of 
Chevalier Farini, president of the Italian Senate. ] 

Examined as to its bearing on the recent action in the 
House of Representatives, the Continental procedure favors, 
on the whole, the view taken by Speaker Reed. From France, 
where parliamentary institutions are highly developed, the 
testimony is of special weight. Messrs. Grévy, Buffet, Brisson, 
Méline, and Pierre all agree as to the wisdom and justice of 
Speaker Reed’s course. In Norway the quorum difficulty has 
been met’ by heavy fines for non-attendance; and in Sweden 
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there is no quorum. In Portugal the number required for a 
‘quorum is very low. In Denmark non-voters are counted as 
“present ”; and in Germany the presiding officer of the Reich- 
stag favors the same course, if necessary. The president of 
the Belgian Chamber has evidently encountered many sim- 
ilar difficulties to those with which Speaker Reed was beset, 
and has met them in much the same way, One of the rules of 
the Italian Parliament reads very much like the measure which 
caused such bitter discussion in Washington. At The Hague, 
the quorum problem does not seem to have‘ disturbed the 
proverbial Dutch placidity. 





THE FRENCH ARMIES. 
THE Ricut Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, BART. 
Fortnightly Review, London, November. 


ERMANY has this year lost the uncontested supremacy in 
Europe which she has enjoyed for twenty years. From 
August, 1870, tothe early summer of 1891, most competent 
authorities accorded to Germany the first place for strength. 
For no one reason, a doubtful or hesitating opinion as to the 
military situation in Europe has, in the second half of 1891, 
become general, and there are few who are now willing to 
maintain that Germany is certainly the military superior of 
France, or the Triple Alliance certainly superior on land to 
France with her Russian ally. 

Two reasons weighed with me in accepting the opportunity 
to witness, under favorable conditions, the French grand 
manceuvres ending on the 18th of September last: one, that it 
is difficult to have an opinion of the political future of Europe 
without accurate knowledge of the condition of the various 
armies; the other, that as we spend money in the British 
Empire upon land forces on the scale of the expenditure of 
such great Powers as France and Germany—far more than is 
spent by Russia—without obtaining much of an army, there 
might be something learned from foreign example. 

However wanting in capacity to describe accurately the facts 
which I have recently observed, I may at least claim to be an 
impartial observer of French military progress. It is impossi- 
ble for any Englishman not to feel, however much he may in 
some questions think France in the right, that a day may pos- 
sibly come when Russia may menace us in India, and receive 
in Europe the support of France. 

Interest in the French manceuvres of 1891 was exceptionally 
great. In 1871 France seemed crushed. She first roused her- 
self when she found to her wonder that she was rich instead of 
poor—able to bear with ease the payment of the huge war 
indemnity. Next she began to lift up her head with the con- 
sciousness of latent strength of some kind, and the proud lan- 
guage of Gambetta in his Cherbourg speech had on her the 
effect which he described to me as that of “the first glass of 
wine given to the convalescent.” Then came the Egyptian 
muddle, and the shock to France of the consequences of her 
statesmen receding from their plighted word. This was suc- 
ceeded by the renewed interest in foreign affairs which partly 
causéd, and in part was caused by, the Tunis and Tonquin 
expeditions. Soon we saw France once more armed with 
powers, the knowledge of which helped the old German 
Emperor to come near apology regarding two frontier inci- 
dents. In due course France found herself in possession of 
the first artillery material in the world, and equipped with the 
Lebel rifle—excellent for its time, though now distanced by 
the Swiss weapon, The invention by France of the best 
modern powder followed, while the excellence of her iron-clad 
war-shipbuilding brought to her builders orders from almost 
all parts of the world. So once again she became conscious of 
another source of strength, superior tu her wealth, in her 
scientific attainments, and engineering skill. This year of her 
Republican majority has shown her that the Fregch private 


soldier is once more the first soldier in the world. She found 
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in the ranks the new generation born since the conclusion of 
the war of 1870, That they have the spirit of the men who 
followed the first Napoleon is now certain; and France stands 
almost amazed at the completeness of her recovery. 

The French grand manceuvres were more important from 
the standing of the generals in command than any which have 
ever been held outside Germany. from the numbers of 
men engaged they were more important than any ever held 
outside Russia, In the combination of distinguished general- 
ship with numbers they have never been equaled in the history 
of war preparation. Four complete army corps, having with 
them a portion of their reserves; two independent cavalry 
divisions; and an additional force of infantry and artillery, 
largely drawn from the marine infantry and marine artillery 
kept at the naval ports, but partly consisting of rifles, and 
amounting to about another half-army-corps—commanded by 
generals of the reputation of Saussier, de Galliffet, Davout, 
and de Miribel, with such students of war under their orders 
as Bonie, the cavalry tactician, Derrécagaix, the military his- 
torian, Jamont, a great army-corps commander, and Hervé, a 
great general of Division—form probably the most powerful 
army that has has ever been seen in the field in time of peace. 
This army was in numbers Napoleon’s army in the Waterloo 
campaign. 

The manceuvres of this vast army in Eastern France did not 
stand alone. The French naval manceuvres this year were on 
a gigantic scale, reserve men from all parts of France were called 
to Toulon, and about 200,000 men belonging to portions of the 
army that were not represented in Eastern France were manceu- 
vring in their own districts. The manceuvres in the Maritime 
Alps alone brought together 21 battalions, 9 batteries, and 
some cavalry; or a larger force in this one district, out of nine- 
teen, than we produce for the British manceuvres of the year. 
The position of the French navy is uncontested. That it is 
second only to our own is universally admitted. The position 
of the French Army is not so clear. Russia is a great unknown, 
having a far larger peace effective in allarms than any other 
Power, but being behind in transport and in rapidity of mobil- 
ization, while the relative strength of France and Germany 
depends upon points which can only be tested by war. 

At the manceuvres I was a privileged spectator, allowed to 
go off by myself whenever and wherever I chose, or even to 
leave my horse and join the firing line: but I have not lost my 
liberty of criticism. Had I seen things of which it would have 
been ungenerous to speak, I should not have written. No 
restriction was placed upon me as to what I| should see or 
what I should say about it. By the use of smokeless powder 
the noise of the guns is lessened, the flash is more blue, and 
far more vivid, and the trifling purple haze which overspreads 
the landscape when the fire of musketry becomes intense 
beautifies all objects, while in no way interfering with sight. 
Men and horses are clearly visible, however hot the engage- 
ment. The carnage when men next fight will no doubt be 
awful, but the preliminaries of destruction will be lovely to the 
eye. 

All arms can march in the French army. The infantry, in 
heavy order, cover 30 miles a day, the cavalry 40, and the 
artillery form a service of which any country might be proud. 
The troops were marching from 4 A.M. to5 P,M. On seven 
marching days the shade temperature was above 88° Fah., and 
on two daysabove 92°. Soldiers, of whom none of the privates 
had seen three years’ service, and of whom the reserve men 
1ad just come back from every kind of civil life, marched 
But few 
fell out, few even limped, and the sick list was very light. 

The younger officers and the non-commissioned officers are 
continually improving; and as tothe higher officers it must be 
said that that they have shown: in the manceuvres that they 
possess the qualities and have given the thought to military 
the chief object of 


further and better than our professional soldiers, 


matters required by modern war. If 
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manceuvres is to discover whether the wheels work smoothly, 
the result of these has been to show that what was the weakest 
point of France in 1870 is almost her strongest now. The 
army was handled perfectly, without fuss or worry, and perfect 
discipline was maintained. How well the hard work was 
endured may be judged from the fact that there were not 108,- 
ooo men actually in the field at the beginning of the 
manceuvres, and there were 107,000 at the review at the con- 
clusion. 


CITIZENSHIP AND SUFFRAGE; THE YARBROUGH 
DECISION. 
FRANCIS MINOR. 
Arena, Boston, December. 

T has been publicly stated upon the floor of the Senate 
| that more petitions in favor of woman suffrage have 
been presented to Congress, than upon allother subjects com- 
bined. But the matter does not rest upon the basis of the 
number of petitioners. Under the Constitution of the United 
States, Federal suffrage is a right or privilege of Federal 
citizenship, and as such should be enjoyed by all citizens who 
wish to exercise it. It is the duty of the National Government 
to protect this right. 

For more than twenty years Congress has been petitioned 
to submit an amendment to the Constitution forbidding the 
the denial of the right of citizens of the United States to vote, 
on account of sex. Judging by the past, it is doubtful if such 
an amendment will ever be proposed. 

But the Supreme Court having decided that the right to 
vote for members of Congress is based upon the Federal Con- 
stitution, it becomes vitally important to ascertain whether the 
provision of the Constitution to which the Court refers is 
broad enough to include women as wellas men. If it should 
be found so, the work will be greatly simplified. It would then 
be only necessary for Congress to pass an Act giving effect to 
the Constitutional provision. This would be necessary because 
the Constitution is not self-enforcing. 

To clearly understand the matter, the reader should keep in 
mind the difference between Federal and State suffrage. This 
duality of suffrage is often lost sight of, from the fact, in part, 
of the union of the two rights in the same individual; and in 
part, because at the polls the entire election is conducted by 
one set of officials under State auspices-—the Federal super- 
vision, when had, merely serving the purpose of a report for 
the information of ths House, or for the United States Court. 
Thus the majority of voters easily conclude that their right to 
vote is entirely derived froia the State, whereas the States 
have no jurisdiction whatever over the right of Federal suffrage. 
Their authority is confined to the control of the elections, and 
even this is subject to the superior control of Congress. 

Under the Federal as well as under the State Constitutions, 
there is a difference between the right to vote and the qualifi- 
cations for voting, although these are often confounded; and 
this confusion more than any other one thing, is the cause of 
women being denied the right of Federal suffrage. The term 
“people” as used in the original Constitution is identical with 
that of citizen, now more commonly employed. 

But the cardinal difference between the Constitution of the 
United States and those of the several States, in regard to 
the right of suffrage, lies in the fact that, under the former, 
the element of sex is wholly eliminated. Article I., Section 2, 
which establishes the right, reads: 

The House of Representatives: shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States; and the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

The right to vote for Representatives is thus vested in “ the 
people of the several States,” without condition, limitation, or 
restriction of any kind, and especially without reference to 
sex. As the men and women unitedly constitute the people, 
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unitedly they are entitled to the franchise. Neither is author- 
ized to deprive the other of its exercise. 

This century of wrong is the result of an‘ erroneous con- 
struction of the second clause of the section, relating to the 
qualifications of the electors. The Constitution adopted the 
qualifications of the several States for their voters, and 
required the Federal electors to conform to them. 

None of the States, so far as 1 am aware, make sex a gualifi- 
cation for voting. It is made an element or condition of the 
right to vote, and thus confined to males, the qualifications of 
the voter being an entirely different thing. But even if some 
States were to rank sex in the list of qualifications, it would 
not apply to voters for Federal officers, The principle as laid 
down in the Yarbrough case is that the Constitution of the 
United States is not only a part of the law of every State, but 
is the paramount law. The right of Federal suffrage cannot be 
defeated by a State law disguised as a qualification. 

When the Federal Constitution was framed, and for many 
years thereafter, the qualifications required of State electors 
were three in numbers, to wit: age, residence, and property ; 
but the last has long been dispensed with, leaving only age 
and residence, which women comply with as readily as men. 
The trouble began, and is continued, by confounding right 
with qualification. 

In the case of Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wallace, the Court 
held that the United States has no voters of its own creation, 
and that the Constitution does not confer the right of suffrage 
upon any one. But the court said: 

Sex has never been made an element of citizenship in the United 
States. In this respect men have never had any advantage over 
women. The same laws precisely apply to both . . . Ifthe right of 
suffrage is one of the necessary privileges of a citizen of the United 
States, then the constitution and laws of Missouri, confining it to men, 
are in violation of the Constitution of the United States as amended, 
and consequently void. 

This was in 1875. Nine years later, in the Yarbrough case, 
110 U. S., the court decided that the right of Federal suffrage 
does exist, and zs based upon the Constitution of the United 
States. In this case the court said: 

It is not correct to say that the right to vote for a member of Con- 
gress does not depend on the Constitution of the United States. The 
office . . . is created by the Constitution, and by that alone. It also 
declares how it shall be filled. [Art. I., Sec. 2, herein quoted.] The 
States, in prescribing the qualifications of voters for the most numer- 
ous branch of their own legislature, do not do this with reference to 
the election for members of Congress. Nor can they prescribe the 
qualifications for those, co nomine.... Jt is not true, therefore, 
that the electors for members of Congress owe their right to vote to the 
State law, in any sense which makes the exercise of the right depend on 
the law of the State. 

A further dictum of the court (which follows hereafter) 
shows what is necessary to be done: 

The principle, however, that the protection of the exercise of the 
right is within the power of Congress, is as necessary to the right of 
other citizens to vote in general, as to the right tc be protected 
against discrimination. The exercise of the right in both instances is 
guaranteed by the Constitution, and should be kept free and pure éy 
Congressional Enactments whenever that is necessary. 

This wrong will be righted by an Act of Congress forbidding 
the denial or abridgement, on account of sex, by the United 
States or by any State of the right of any person to vote for 
a Representative in Congress. 

In what is known as the Slaughter House Cases, 16 Wallace, 
the Court says: 

The negro, having, by the fourteenth amendment, been declared to 
be a citizen of the United States, is thus made a voter in every State of 
the Union. 

An entire volume is compressed in these words. Women 
are citizens of the United States, and are “thus made voters 
in every State in the Union,” needing only Congressional 
recognition of the fact. Let women be recognized as Federal 
voters, and the States will strike the word “male” from their 
constitutions. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION, AND PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT FOR TURKEY. 


WILLIAM, LorD STRATHEDIN-CAMPBELL, MEMBER OF THE 
ENGLISH HOUSE OF LORDs. 


Deutsche Revue, Breslau, November. 


LTHOUGH not very much was said about the Eastern 
question at the last session of [the British] Parliament— 
the attention of that body having been occupied chiefly with 
other pressing business,—the latest Blue Books afford sufficient 
reason for uneasiness as to Eastern matters. It is true they 
do not notify us that France and Russia have arrived at a new 
and an intimate understanding likely to be followed by results 
that the Sultan cannot afford to view with indifference; and 
in respect to Greece they do not say that the dissensions which 
have arisen between the Patriarch of Constantinople and the 
Exach of Bulgaria may be expected to precipitate upon the 
Sublime Porte the enmity of the Greek Government. But the 
mere fact that an entire volume of these Blue Books is devoted 
to the island of Crete is proof that a controversy of very great 
bitterness and strenuousness is in progress concerning that 
island, even though no single development of any peculiar 
significance is revealed. Still stronger light is thrown upon 
Bulgaria and her never-ceasing ambitious endeavors, by means 
of information from the Russian traveler, M. Jatischtschev, 
communicated to the Foreign Office through Sir R. Morier. 
To my mind the most interesting part of this information is 
that relating to the declaration forwarded by the Bulgarian 
Government to the Sublime Porte, announcing the discontent 
of the former, arraying a regular list of grievances, and finally 
asserting in short and distinct terms that it would be accept- 
able if the Ottoman Government would terminate its suzer- 
ainty over Bulgaria as soon as possible. If the suggested object 
should be accomplished—and since the Berlin Treaty was 
adopted more than one step has been taken towards it,—the 
appearance of a new sovereign State in the Balkan peninsula 
would excite jealousy all over Europe, and would afford for 
Russia a broader entrance and a larger opportunity for inter- 
ference than the unrecognized Government of Prince Ferdin- 
and has been able to provide. And the fact must not be over- 
looked that, as is shown inthe Blue Books, Prince Ferdinand’s 
Government, while still in existence, continues to be unrecog- 
nized, either by the Sublime Porte or by the Powers to which 
this fief-prince owes his creation. Moreover, even if it should 
be recognized by the Porte, by Great Britain, and by all the 
other Powers excepting Russia, Russia’s refusal would be 
enough to cause its status to remain unchanged. 

It seems to me that, in considering means for warding off 
the dangers of the Eastern question, it is worth while recurring 
to the idea of reviving the Turkish Parliamentary Constitution 
of 1876, 

In the first place, it is to be borne in mind that Great 
Britain is bound always to protect Constantinople. The Baron 
of Worms, a member of the British Government, has given the 
weightiest reasons in support of this view, and they may be 
studied with profit. But the business of shielding Constanti- 
nople cannot be done without the sanction of public opinion 
in Great Britain ;and that sanction will not be vouchsafed unless 
there shall be essential improvements in the conduct of affairs in 
the Turkish Empire. As we know, the British Embassy is not 
able, unaided, to bring about the improvements, however 
devoted its purpose may be. It must have the codperation of 
other agencies, and no other plan sec...s to promise more 
helpful influence than that of reéstablishing the Ottaman Par- 
liament. The press languishes in the absence of representa- 
tive government. 

Going a step farther, we find that the services and the uses 
of the Turkish Parliament have been spoken of favorably by 
those diplomatists who had observation of the workings of 
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the system, Above all it is significant that the opinion of Sir 
H. Layard remains unchanged after ten years of reflection. 

These are the reasons that convince me. If they seem as 
wearisome as a demonstration of Euclid’s, they are, on the 
other hand (in my estimation), quite as indisputable. 

Comparison of the dispatches of Sir H. Layard, Lord Salis- 
bury, and others, will show that the conclusion I have pointed 
out is the only right one. From these dispatches it is seen 
that Turkey instanced her Parliamentary constitution as a 
guarantee to the friendly Powers that the reforms demanded 
by those Powers would be carried out. 

If the proposed Parliament should assemble to-day, with 
the cordial approval of the friendly Powers, there would be set 
up for the Turkish Empire the best conceivable safeguard 
against a hostile attack. For in that event no country would 
be able to justify an assault on the ground that it was actuated 
by a desire to correct abuses in Turkish affairs; the existence 
of a Parliament would be regarded as equivalent to a volun- 
tary and an encouraging act of reformation, and a warlike 
demonstration would be directed therefore not against a des- 
potic government but against a free one. 

In respect to possible defects, it deserves to be said that not- 
withstanding faults in a Constitution, one is bound to rest sat- 
isfied with it if it be the only device for combating impending 
danger. Lord Palmerston advocated the introduction of con- 
stitutional forms of government in all parts of the world, as a 
means for antagonizing the despotic systems of the Continent; 
but he did not conclude on that account that particular Con- 
stitutions were free from imperfections in all their details. 

It would certainly be preposterous to maintain that while 
the friendly Powers have the right to meddle with the sepa- 
rate phases of Turkish administration, with taxation, with jus- 
tice, with the police, and with official patronage, they have no 
right to interfere in the important matter of the general con- 
stitution of the State when occasion is presented for erecting 
a monument of their discretion, or, at least, for demonstrating 
their influence. 

Of course the possibility must be taken into consideration 
that the results of the endeavor may be disappointing. It is 
possible that we shall witness the opposite of what Layard 
gives us reason to look for. It is possible that misgovernment 
will continue and anarchistic movements will come into opera- 
tion, and that, meanwhile, fierce party warfare will increase the 
difficulty of mastering the evils. But it is possible, on the 
other hand, that new prospects will be prepared, prospects of 
which there are now no signs whatever. It is possible that the 
consequences of the great events of the year 1453 will begin to 
be modified. It is possible that a new system will arise, a sys- 
tem which Europe will regard as not peculiar to the interloper, 
which will give Constantinople protection against the dreaded 
foreign occupation, which will even be in keeping with the 
progressive spirit of the age, and which, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, will restore to Asia the light that formerly glad- 
dened her. 

The basis for such a system is to be sought either in Bucha- 
rest or in Athens. Greece seeks to shatter the supremacy of 
Mohammedanism. Roumania, under the shelter of the Ger- 
man Empire, is ready to take the leadership in every new 
development of the political conditions of the East. She does 
not stand on an equal footing with Turkey, it is true, from the 
point of view of the number of armed men; but, as we have 
seen, the latter country is not able to defend herself. Hence 
they are not so unevenly matched. Whatever difference there 
is results from the fact that Europe is qualified to restrain one 
of the two nations by force or by suasion, and to give protec- 
tion to the other. 

Restoration of Parliamentary government for Turkey is the 
first step; and when that step is taken the serious questions 
alluded to at the beginning of this article will no longer have 
terrors for us. 
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GREAT AND SMALL INDUSTRIES. 
EMILE CHEVALLIER. 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, November 15. 

MONG the different sections of the group of the Exposi- 
A tion of Social Economy, was one entitled ‘Great and 
Small Industries.” The object of this was to call forth some 
local studies intended to illustrate extensive statistical calcula- 
tions. This inquest, for reasons which there is not space to 
indicate here, has not yielded all the results which the organ- 
izers of the commission hoped for; but the jury has received 
some interesting memoirs, which I have been allowed to use, 
and from these can be drawn certain conclusions which con- 
tradict several current notions, 

The nineteenth century has witnessed a complete transfor- 
mation in industries. In former centuries industries and agri- 
culture were so intimately united that they were, so to speak, 
confounded. Every village had, beside the cultivators of its 
fields, industrial professions; but these had not their distinct 
personnel. That was lent or borrowed according to the sea- 
sons and the need of the community. At harvest time all the 
workmen went to the fields; in winter time a portion of the 
agricultural laborers worked at industrial trades ; shoemaking, 
weaving, spinning, and so on, Doubtless there were some 
exceptions, and great industries were pursued here and there, 
though not to any great extent. 

This state of things, which moralists regret, had but few 
defecis. It prevented, without doubt, an industry from reach- 
ing its full measure of production; but it was very favorable to 
family life and good morals. Wages were low; but the combi- 
nation of agricultural and industrial work insured regular 
occupation during all seasons of the year. There was no 
chance of those sudden suspensions of work which fall on the 
workman connected with our contemporaneous great indus- 
tries, of those periodical stoppages which overtake the work- 
man engaged in small industries; and winter, for agricultural 
laborers, was not a dead season. 

In the course of this century, two considerable events have 
revolutionized the industrial organization of France and other 
civilized nations. These events are: 1st, The application of a 
new motor, steam; 2d, the improvement in ways of commu- 
nication and means of transport, due also, in part, to the use 
of steam. 

From the day when these events became fixed facts—and 
that day belongs to the second quarter of our century—indus- 
try has been able to inhabit vast manufactories, to make use 
of mechanical trades, to realize large economies in the expense 
of production, at the same time that it has been enabled to 
bring its raw material from a distance and transport its finished 
products to places far away. Its market was no longer local- 
ized at any particular centre or even region; that market 
became the whole world. 

Under these circumstances, however, small industries have 
not been entirely absorbed by the great industries. According 
to the statistics of 1881, there were then in France six million 
souls connected with smail industries as against three million 
two hundred and thirty thousand connected with the great 
industries. 

The moralists, as well as the economists of the school of 
Mr. LePlay, hope, at least, that civilized societies will return 
to small industries, and declare that the era of great industries 
has now reached its height and a decrease in the number of 
great industries will henceforward take place. Asthe increase 
of great industries has been caused by ascientific discovery, or 
rather the application of a scientific discovery, so, it is said, the 
decay of great industries will be the result of a scientific dis- 
covery. Steam created large manufactories; they will be 
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destroyed by the distribution of the motive power at dwell- 
ings. In this prediction, it seems to me, the wish is father to 
the thought. 

Yet the important question arises: Is the realization of the 
wish desirable? I dare not express here a general opinion. 
Doubtless the multiplication of domestic workshops is desir- 
able, where a whole family is united at work, at meals, and in 
its pleasures. This, from a certain point of view, presents an 
ideal situation. The workshop of small industries, however, 
is not necessarily a domestic workshop, and small industries 
are not exempt from social imperfections. Sometimes that 
workshop is the solitary and cold bedchamber of the work- 
woman, where, combined with excessive labor, hunger, and 
insufficient warmth, dwell sombre thoughts and immoral reso- 
lutions. Such a workshop recalls the “Song of the Shirt,” 
which has such painful popularity among our English neigh- 
bors. Such a workshop is the antechamber of despair or of 
prostitution. Sometimes the workshop of small industries is a 
place where workpeople of both sexes live packed together in 
regrettable promiscuousness. There is no supervision; the 
workshop is unhealthy; the hours of work are excessive; the 
laws both of hygiene and morality are violated. Is this an 
ideal state of things? We put the question to the advocates 
of small industries. At least, it may be said, small industries 
are accompanied by ceriainty of work and regularly paid 
wages. Not only is that not so, but there is no provision for 
infirmity and old age. 

With great industries it is different. They are, in general, 
exempt from periodical suspensions of work. Moreover, in 
the most of these large enterprises, there is a series of philan- 
thropic institutions for the benefit of the workman. Our great 
industrial associations have, for the last thirty years, exercised 
their ingenuity in devising schemes by which those whom they 
employ may have, along with material advantages of divers 
kinds, some security for the future. ; 

What results does concentration of capital and workmen 
produce, and what are its effects on the morality and well- 
being of the workman? The answers to the jury have been 
contradictory; and it must be admitted that morality and 
well-being are often an affair of surroundings and education. 
The list of questions sent out by the jury would have been 
improved by greater precision ; for there is nothing so dissimi- 
lar as the situation of the workman in a small shop located in 
a town where industry of all kinds is very active with the 
working population crowded together, and the situation of the 
workmen in a great isolated manufactory. 

It appears to result from the answers that concentration at 
one point of numerous workmen, increases professional apti- 
tude and skill. On the other hand, we can conclude from 
these responses—and this is said to be the case in the town of 
Vierzon especially—that the workman working at his home 
with only two or three companions, is more sober and frugal 
than the workman in great factories; he is withdrawn, by his 
isolation, from the attractions which are so hurtful to his health 
and his savings. It must be added, however, that in the town of 
Baccarat, where there are immense glass works, we find a great 
industry producing results like those of the small industries of 
Vierzon. The manufacture of glass demands great professional 
skill, and that carries, with it, stability of place for the work- 
man and increase of wages, two facts which develop morality 
and comfort. This morality and the habit of saving have 
become contagious, and are found among the entire popula- 
tion of the town. 

It appears difficult, then, from data so divergent to set forth 
a general formula. 1 think, however, there is enough in the 
responses to the jury to show that there is much greater 
chance of harmony in any particular industry where a vast 
isolated factory constitutes an industrial concentration, than 
where the industry is scattered in the same town among a 
number of petty manufacturers, 
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THE WOMAN’S LABOR DAY. 
MARGARET MCMILLAN. 
Westminster Review, London, November. 

HAT is woman’s work? To ask this question is to stir 

up a vast emotional ferment and evoke references to 

sundry articles of domestic furniture, among which a cradle 

and an arm-chair hold honored places. This emotional fer- 

ment is not very explicit, but it is suggestive enough. It indi- 

cates that woman has one work of love and necessity to do—a 

work altogether her own. She has the primary razson d’étre 
of maternity, 

So much has been said and written of maternal responsibili- 
ties, labors, cares, influence, and so on, that to repeat any of it 
is to lapse into platitudes; but one thing is clear, viz., that 
the task of bearing, nourishing, and bringing up children does 
not admit that a woman should pledge herself to any very 
rigid adherence to the tenets of the Eight-Hour-Day Party. 

It is quite obvious that a mother’s domain is no place for the 
discussion of her right to arbitrary and despotic power. Nature 
here ranges herself with the woman; and the woman, feeling 
that only through this broad channel of motherhood has 
power ever come to her, assumes her rights with a kind of 
religious confidence. She holdsa sceptre for the first time, 
just when the senses are overwhelmed and the intellect con- 
fused by issues and responsibilities which are too great for 
them. The result is obvious enough. She begins to forget 
that maternal responsibilities, however great, are quite per- 
sonal. 

It never occurs to her that female servants are of mothers, 
and that this fact may have something to do with their desire 
to free themselves from the claims implied in maternity. How- 
ever natural it may be that a mother should see in every other 
woman a deputy mother, it is hardly reasonable in her to 
ignore the fact that the first privilege of celibacy is freedom 
from the responsibilities and labor conditions of married life. 
To do so is to lay herself open to some such reminder as the 
following: 

“ Madam, I have a complaint to make. I do not work hard. 
I am comfortable enough. I have plenty of time; but what I 
want to say is this: My spare time is of no useto me. Five 
minutes now, and ten minutes again, and ferhaps a whole 
hour; but I spend it in listening for your bell. My brothers 
often work overtime, but they go to evening classes. As for 
me, I have no spare time of which I can make any use.” 

This reproof, if in no other way meritorious, would be just. 

And now, passing from the labor of domestics (which is vir- 
tually the drudgery of wife and motherhood), we come to con- 
sider a class of workers who are held, very deservedly, in high 
repute, to wit—hospital nurses. 

The hospital nurse is not infrequently a woman of high 
rank, who has left a luxurious home, not for hire, but in obe- 
dience to some inner impulse of self-sacrificing love. She has 
probably much sympathy with the great army of laborers, but 
very little in common with them. Not that her lot is easier 
than theirs. Often it is much harder, The devotee, however, 
(and the nurse is a practical devotee) desires nothing less than 
the mitigation of her hardships. These are they who have 
elected to tend the couches of the sick and dying for twelve 
and fourteen hours daily ! 

Yet all nurses are not devotees or wealthy. Some (and they 
are not, after all, the least gentle or womanly) have sought 
enlistment not from choice but as a matter of necessity. Other 
avenues of industry being closed up, and the need of earning 
a living becoming urgent, those women have stumbled sud- 
denly into the upward path of sacrifice, and find it abominably 
stiff climbing. Let some measure of regard be paid to the 
inflowing and outgoing of virtue in their heart, let them have 
the evening and morning of action, and they will probably 
grow into that goodly thing—kind women. Letthem have to 
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scramble into sainthood—to work twelve hours when they have 
strength and will for eight—and they will become that some- 
times capable, but not altogether lovable being—an average 
nurse, 





There is a class of women whose grievances are so well ven- 
tilated that any allusion to them is like the sudden opening of 
an emotional tap. These are the “hands,” who work in sail, 
rope, ribbon, and match factories, and the like, They are begin- 
ning to show a capacity for organization, and an esprit ad 
corps which their more favored sisters would do well to copy. 
To these add the mine girls—of Cornwall say. If any mine or 
factory girl will not work ten hours a day, and take the conse- 
quences, moral and intellectual, neither shall she eat. <A 
number of the victims of overwork add religious enthusiasm to 
the stormy current of their physical emotions. Yet we haveas 
little reason to hope that the effects of overwork are checked, 
and the moral and intellectual level of a race elevated by such 
means, as we have to believe that stimulants are for the masses 
a complete substitute for nourishment. Here Justice utters 
her unflinching mandate: “If you wish to help your sister- 
woman, grant her the conditions which favor the development 
of her own latent power—a power which alone will enable her 
to help herself.” 

Of all women a shopgirl has, perhaps, the best outlook over 
the economic world. She stands day by day in the theatre of 
exchange, and in full view of the more intricate details of our 
capitalistic system of production. She is able to perceive that 
she contributes capital to the business as well as her employer, 
her capital consisting in a limited quantity of labor power, 
which she is continually advancing and exhausting. Yet 
women, who suffer more than do men from the evils of our 
competitive system and the degrading effects of overwork, are 
slow to hail the dawn of a brighter era, when labor shall be 
established on coéperative—that is to say, on social—princi- 
ples. 

It is evident that the day of woman’s power is not far 
advanced. It is equally evident that the night of her abase- 
ment isover. During the last half century she has engaged at 
fearful odds in the fierce commercial struggle for existence. It 
was a struggle of brute force, and the woman was, of course, 
brutally worsted. Some light, however, breaks in on all this 
darkness, some stirring of new power and expanding of new 
faculties, some perception, too, of the spirit of which she is. 
Inasmuch as the limitation of the woman's labor-day would be 
a limitation of that power which is now holding her captive, 
inasmuch as it would bring her nearer that goal where com- 
petition will be replaced by codperation, thus granting her the 
economic conditions necessary to the full development of her 
powers and the fulfillment of her destiny, it is an aim whose 
achievement would be the renewal of hope. 





SHOP-GIRLS AND THEIR WAGES. 
J. H. Hysvop. 
Andover Review, Boston, November. 

USTOM, which has always been a powerful factor in deter- 
C mining wages, independently of all considerations of jus- 
tice has placed the reward for woman’s labor below that of man 
for the same work or for the same time. In some cases, at 
least, there may have been valid reasons for this. But whether 
there are or not, the effect of the custom upon economical ad- 
justment is such that it is difficult to change it abruptly at 
the bidding of abstract justice. 
difficult, because at any given moment the state of business ina 
particular firm may, for all that the public knows, be hanging on 
the conditions which this custom presents, and so, in that case, 
any attempt to demand or enforce abstract justice may take 
away by insolvency even that which the laborer actually has, In 
circumstances where woman was not self-dependent the custom 


I do not say impossible, but 


would work less injustice, and the ordinary formula of justice, 
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namely, that there should be an equivalent exchange of ser- 
vices in determining wages, would be modified by the law of 
competition and individual freedom of action. But not to 
dwell upon the abstruse side of this question, there are numer- 
ous factors in modern life such as the density of population 
and its relation to natural resources, the concentration 
of property, increased facilities for monopolizing the avail- 
ability of one’s producing powers, due, on the one hand, 
to mechanical improvements, and on the other to social 
and economic solidarity of large areas of territory, and affilia- 
ting influences, which have thrown a large class of women upon 
their own resources, and their condition compels them to face 
a custom, and if not a custom, certain forces of competition, 
which the merchant, however he may feel about their injustice, 
is equally compelled to act upon: and the consequence is a 
great deal of friction and difficulty in finding a practical solu- 
tion for a problem which seems and is, theoretically, simple 
enough. The problem is sufficiently defined by common 
This will have it that the wages of shop-girls, sew- 
ing-women, etc., are not just, or at least are subject to contin- 
gencies which are a perpetual menace to good morals. How 
can this difficulty be remedied? What possibitity is there that 
woman shall receive the just remuneration for her labor that 
will prevent her from being placed between the alternatives 
which make the love of life stronger than the love of virtue ? 
This is the plainest way in which the problem can be stated, 
and the simple answer is, give her just wages. But this answer 
is likely to ignore a whole nest of problems more serious than 
the one we are considering. 

The success of societies in protecting individual working- 
women against fraud has been steady and effectual wherever 
attempted, and the institution may be said to be an assured 
thing of the future, as a method which meets the entire sym- 
pathy and approval of the public. It is merely the sentiment 
of justice demanding that voluntary contracts shall be ful- 
tilled. In this there is no difficulty whatever. 

But the societies which endeavor to control, at least to some 
extent, the wages which working-women ought to receive, 
have perplexing conditions to deal with. 

The competition between shop-girls and workingwomen 
presents very unequal conditions, which place some ata great 
disadvantage compared with others. For example, very many 
must supply the means of their entire support from the fruits 
of their labor, including board, lodging, clothing, etc. On the 
other hand, very many are well enough situated to require 
very little additional help, or perhaps none at all, and resort to 
labor for the sake of employing their time or increasing their 
income; and this class is sufficiently large to set the standard 
of wages for all laboring women, and those who have to earn 
the whole of their support must accept the low rate thus fixed 
or receive nothing at all. 

A comparatively easy solution has been applied, and has 
been wonderfully successful, without casting reproach upon, 
or interfering with, the liberty of the individual to employ her 
services at any rate of wages she may desire. 


opinion. 


It is the method 
of boarding-houses for shop-girls and working-women whose 
wages are not sufficient to support them. They endeavor to 
reduce the cost of living for the shop-girl to a sum propor- 
tioned to her wages, and so to exempt her from the tempta- 
tions which are so fatal to virtue. The charges for boarding 
and lodging are regulated according to the amount of wages 
received, which, in effect, places the incumbent upon the same 
plane of competition as her more fortunate fellow-laborer, 
whose influence in better circumstances decides the rate of 
wages. ? 

This, however, it will be observed, is the solution which 
charity proposes, and charity is no ultimate solution of any 
problem. Contributions from the community, voluntary or 
otherwise, may equalize the fortunes of different classes of 
working-women and shop-girls who compete with each other 
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on unequal terms,and may enable those who get less than 
living wages to supply their necessary wants, but they do not 
prevent the influence of that competition which affects all 
classes alike, and which tends to reduce the actual wages 
obtained, and to increase the demand for charitable assistance, 
This competition is that which comes from the growth of 
population. 

The methods of assistance we have discussed can be no 
more than partial solutions of the problem, or temporary aids 
in the alleviation of suffering. They do not strike at the root 
of the problem, and no method can do so which does not 
grapple with the problem of population. There is no use to 
indulge in sentimental optimism on this matter. The laws of 
nature do not wait upon human wishes, but fall with terrible 
vengeance upon all who ignore them; and while we will do 
well to mitigate by temporary expedients the evils incident to 
the struggle for existence, we must expect no ultimate solution 
of our problem except by a method which will put limitations 
upon that fearful factor in human life. 





UNREGULATED COMPETITION SELF-DESTRUCTIVE, 
ALDACE F. WALKER. 


Forum, New York, December. 


MAXIM often heard, but, like other maxims, commonly 
A used without reflection, asserts that “competition is the 
life of trade.” W. W. Story, in his Conversations in a Studio, 
well says that “ phrases and formulas rule the world more than 
ideas. They are easy to say; they have a gloss of truth; and 
they save the trouble of thinking.” He describessome of them 
as ‘‘asort of Liebig’s Extract, put up in a portable can, and 
capable of dilution into infinite twaddle.” 

This comment is quite appropriate to the maxim 
quoted, 

Competition is war, It may be war to the knife, fierce and 
deadly; it may be a contest with foils and masks, or padded 
gloves. At times it is waged at every point relentlessly ; again 
it is confined to a single phase of contact; but, however con- 
ducted, in its essence, it is war; and when carried to its extreme 
conclusion it means financial ruin to one or the other of the 
contestants. In the present industrial strife, a universal com- 
petitive warfare exists. A new and exaggerated impulse has 
been given to the violence of competition. Men rush to and 
fro in the market-places, and the world is distracted by their 
contests ; the fallen are found on every side. Is this persistent 
warfare a blessing or a curse? Is competition as it now pre- 
sents itself a force to be encouraged and developed, or to be 
put in harness and controlled? 

The history of the English common law shows that funda- 
mental changes in its principles and rules have been introduced 
from time to time to meet the requirements of advancing civil- 
Such progress has been cautiousand slow. But revo- 
lutions—not always taking the form of physical warfare—have 
done the work. As an example: the practices of “‘ engrossing” 
(buying up large quantities of grain with intent to sell again), 
‘* forestalling ” (buying or contracting for food on its way to mar- 
ket), “ regrating” (buying grain or other food and selling itat, or 
within four miles of, the same market, so as to raise the price), 
were made the subject of a penal statute inthe year 1552, But 
in 1845 it became obvious that the ancient theories would no 
longer answer and the statute was repealed. 


just 


ization. 


The law was 
reversed to meet the enlarging demands of the commercial 
public. 

The repeal of restrictive laws and the substitution of abso- 
lute freedom in business methods—leaving producers and 
dealers to fix their prices as they could, subject to unrestricted 
competition—was a revolution indeed. As the power of com- 
petition was perceived by economists and statesmen, it was 
adopted as the panacea for all industrial evils. It was clearly 
adequate to the control of wages; for the supply of labor had 
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generally exceeded the demand, and by the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery was constantly increased. The pro- 
duction of goods at a heavy profit immediately led to the 
establishment of numerous rival manufactories. It could even 
control the price of food, by importation from countries having 
asurplus. Competition was welcomed as the world’s deliverer. 
That it was sure to keep prices down was a sufficient argu- 
ment; that it was equally sure, in the end, to breed industrial 
calamity by forcing prices too low, was not perceived; the few 
who foretold the danger were ridiculed. 

The nineteenth century has been dominated by this idea: 
the maintenance of absolute freedom in competition has been 
frowned upon and condemned. Laws have again and again 
been devised to prevent the least amelioration of competitive 
conditions. 

It seems probable that if Adam Smith were to live again 
to-day he would be quite surprised at the result of some of the 
theories which he took a prominent part in formulating. 

We have become accustomed to the organization of labor 
everywhere. The price of labor is no longer a market-price, 
established by competition, in which every applicant for work 
is let alone to make his bargain with his employer: it is 
controlled by a vast network of trades unions. All manner of 
manual workmen who regard themselves as skilled laborers 
have combined against their employers, and the world, to mini- 
mize the effects of competition. Every year discloses progress 
in this direction. 

Manufacturers of every kind are found agreeing among 
themselves to control the constant tendency to depress prices 
below a just remuneration for invested capital and skill. 

So with coal exchanges, insurance companies, millers, 
miners, railways, and a host of other industries, not excluding 
the farmers. Unquestionably such combinations afford oppor- 
tunity for great economies in the process of manufacture and 
distribution, by means of which prices to the consumer have 
again and again been materially reduced. The saving of waste 
is a factor of great importance. 

Unrestricted competition, as an economic principle is too 
destructive to be permitted to exist; it has been pushed away 
from every industrial calling. Would it not be well for Con- 
gress, State Legislatures, and Courts to cease their futile 
attempts to maintain unqualified freedom of competition, and 
recognize the right of every industry to combine, under proper 
supervision, and to make agreements for the maintenance of 
just and reasonable prices, and the prevention of the enormous 
wastage consequent upon the warlike conditions of destructive 
competition ? 





THE CHINESE QUESTION IN THE BRITISH 
COLONIES. 
R. GRAZER. 
Nord und Siid, Breslau, November. 
[The article, in the original, is entitled, ‘‘ A Race War in the New 
World.” We have omitted the review of conditions in the United 
States. The writer sums up his comments upon our treatment of the 


Chinese in these words: 


** That this warfare against the Chinamen, unprecedented for reck- 
lessness, is not waged for race reasons, but simply to combat cheap 
labor, is evidenced by the similar antagonism to the white Italians 
and Slavs, by the rallying-cry of the ‘American’ party, ‘ America 
for the Americans,’ by the opposition to European immigration, and 
by the provisions of the famous McKinley Bill.”’] 

N Australia the anti-Chinese movement started earlier than 

in the United States. Although Victoria adopted prohib- 
itory measures against the immigration of the yellow race in 
1851, the other colonies did not begin the battle until more 
than a decade later. In 1877 Queensland adopted an Act “ for 
regulating the immigration of Chinese, to prevent them from 
becoming a burden upon the colony.” Theaim of this statute 
was to secure the Colonial Government against the increased 
cost for criminal administration, charity, etc., consequent upon 
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Chinese immigration, and to insure the payment of fines 
assessed against Chinese while abiding in the country. Ship- 
owners were required to pay for each Chinaman landed a head- 
tax of 1od., which was to be refunded to the Chinaman upon 
leaving the colony, provided all charges and fines to which he 
had become subject were paid. But the act contained a >ro- 
vision not in harmony with the professed object; for it pre- 
scribed that there should not be more than one Chinaman 
landed for each ten tons of ship-burthen. In 1884 a new law 
raised the ratio to one for fifty tons, and increased the head- 
tax to 3od. Another statute specified that “ African and 
Asiatic” aliens should be denied the right of naturalization, 
excepting such as were married and had, with their wives, lived 
in the colony uninterruptedly for three years. 

The example of Queensland was soon zealously imitated in 
the other provinces. New South Wales adopted an Act (Dec. 
6, 1881) which levied a head-tax of 1od., and restricted immi- 
gration on the basis of one Chinaman for every 100 tons. 
Similar requirements were made in Victoria (1881), New Zea- 
land, and South Australia (1881). 

Especially instructive is the law of British Columbia (Feb. 
18, 1884), which begins as follows: “In view of the facts that 
the Chinese are not disposed to place themselves under our 
laws; that their customs and occupations are different from 
those of our citizens; that they refuse to pay the taxes thatare 
justly due from them to the Government; that they are given 
to pestilential habits; that they are of no value in time of dan- 
ger—and especially in view of the facts that the laws which 
govern the whites are inapplicable to the Chinese, and that the 
latter are slaves to habits that menace the comfort and well- 
being of society ” This measure imposed a yearly tax 
of $10 upon every Chinaman, and required that he must be 
always prepared to show his tax receipt; it also provided that 
each Chinaman working in the mincs should pay an additional 
tax of $10. Finally it reversed the principle of the old English 
criminal law, and declared that every Chinaman accused of any 
offense mentioned tn the act should be held to be guilty until he 
proved his innocence. Arich tradesman named Wing Chong 
appealed to the highest court of the colony, and the discrimi- 
nating provision was declared unconstitutionel and repugnant 
to the existing treaty. Nevertheless, the prohibitory regula- 
tions, so offensive to the idea of popular rights, were not dis- 
continued. ‘ 

At the beginning of May, 1888, the New South Wales 
authorities laconically informed the Government at London 
that they were resolved to put an end to the “ Chinese inva- 
sion,” and that they had refused to permit the Chinese passen- 
gers of the Afghan to land. This violation of the treaty 
between England and China was followed by other violations. 
New Zealand declared all Chinese ports to be infected. At 
Sydney the Legislature labored day and night over a “Chinese 
Restriction Bill,” which was carried about the middle of June. 
The head-tax was abolished, but the standard of restriction 
was changed so as to admit only one immigrant for each 500 
tons. At the same time the Legislature formally expressed a 
desire that the Government of Her Majesty would negotiate 
with the Court at Pekin arrangements similar to those that 
had been incorporated in the recent Chinese treaty of the 
United States. The London Cabinet, fearing that if the 
demands from Sydney were conceded the established condi- 
tions of intercourse would be embarrassed, counseled the 
Colonial Government to exercise more moderation. 

Inquiring how far the complaints about the ‘‘ Chinese inva- 
sion” are justified, we find that in Australia as in the United 
States the question is too often mixed up with partisan con- 
troversies, The white population of Australia is about 3,000,- 
ooo, and there are 51,000 Chinese in the country—one celestial 
for each 60 square miles, and one for each 60 Europeans. The 
territory where the Chinese are relatively most numerous—in 
the north of South Australia and Queensland—is shunned by 
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the Europeans because of its unfriendly climate, and would be 
an irreclaimable desert if it were not for the industrious Chi- 
nese. Exactly the same conditions obtain on the island of 
New Zealand, which has a total Chinese ,population of 3,000; 
in the capital city of Wellington (white population, 30,000) 
there are only 72 Chinamen. In fact, the opponents of the 
Chinese acts openly declare that the battle really has to do 
with questions of competition, and from that point of view is 
very little justified by circumstances. “The agitation is alto- 
gether the work of the laboring classes,” writes an official from 
Sydney; “up to this time the influence of Chinese labor 
toward lowering wages has been insignificant, for the day-wage 
continues very high.” According to the report of another 
official the Chinese do not work cheaper than the Europeans, 
but often receive higher pay than the whites get for corre- 
sponding services, “‘ because the European laborer, generally 
speaking, is lazy, and demands the highest remuneration for 
the least work.” 

The apprehension that Chinese immigration is threatening 
to the Anglo-Saxon race is also unfounded. ‘‘ The Chinese 
do not put themselves under our laws; they evade the duties 
of tax-payers ; they belong to a foreign race, which menaces 
the purity of our own ; they remain strangers among us.” So 
runs the indictment brought by the Chinese-baiters. Are not 
these the same complaints we in Germany hear hourly against 
the Semitic race? The methods of warfare against the China- 
men are just the same as those against the Jews; there is the 
same persistent misapplication and exaggeration of specious 
facts. The few defenders of the “ heathen Chinee” point to 
his industry, his reliability and honesty, and inform us that he 
cheerfully obeys existing laws. A glance at the subscription 
lists of the hospitals and charitable institutions will show that 
he is not so hopeless a case from the point of view of morality. 
It is also noticeable that the same John Bull who laments the 
“ pestilential habits ” of the Chinaman in Melbourne speaks of 
him with high praise in Burmah, where Mr. Bull regards the 
Chinee as indispensable. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


AMERICAN CHARACTERS IN GERMAN NOVELS. 
LIDA VON KROCKOwW. 


Atlantic Monthly, Boston, Deceméer. 
OW has American fiction affected the attempts at delinea- 
tion of American character by German novelists? 

American fiction falls into two large classes, the old roman- 
tic school and the modern realistic school, with a few individ- 
ual authors whose place belongs to neither class absolutely. 
The leaders of the romantic school are the elder Hawthorne 
and Cooper. Two of Hawthorne’s characters, Hester of “ The 
Scarlet Letter,” and Zenodia of “The Blithedale Romance” 
have this peculiarity in American fiction—that they belong to 
what is called in France “the period of the woman of thirty,” 
being not only well out of their teens, but with the fixed and 
rigid character of mature age. 

The American writers of fiction who take up contemporary 
life cast off boldly even the aid of historical perspective, and 
defending themselves with the shield of realism, paint what 
they see and know. The Colonel Sellers of Mark Twain, the 
Silas Lapham of Mr. Howells, have undeniable American 
traits, as these traits are recognized in our day. Yet the per- 
sonage after Colonel Sellers, who has been most frequently 
declared to be a typical American, is Dazsy Miller. 

A careful study, however, of the productions of American 
writers of fiction reveals, it seems to me, that while they have 
embodied characteristics which distinguish Americans, they 
have as yet produced few characters that are universally 
accepted as typically American. Among these accepted char- 
acters is the sanguine materialist, who is rooted in selfishness, 
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but sends out runners into the fields of public and private vir- 
tue, and the American Girl, who is a favorite subject and a 
new creation in literature. The aged American is a figure 
totally unknown to the fiction of the United States; but the 
elderly woman, aged by nervous illness before her time, is a 
very familiar personage. 

Upon contrasting my view of the fictitious literature of the 
United States with the view which Germans have taken of it, 
the first thing that strikes me is the persistence of Germans 
in clinging to American novels of romantic adventure as fur- 
nishing the type*of the American. Cooperand Bret Harte are 
the favorites in Germany, and the works of these writers circu- 
late in excellent translations, while the contemporary society 
fiction of the United States, as represented by the works of 
James and Howells, is read less and often in the original only ; 
perhaps I would be correct in adding, only after Cooper and 
Harte—a fact which deserves attention, - | 

In Cooper’s style, accordingly, are the novels of Sealsfield 
and Gerstaecker. From Ruppius, indeed, down to the “ Ger- 
man Pioneers” of Spielhagen, published in 1872, the main 
feature of all German productions that have American life for 
their theme has been adventure. Imminent danger and escape 
make up their bulk, and heroic virtue, embodied in youthful 
healthy men and women, stamps all their leading characters, 
Even ‘“‘ Debit and Credit,” which is, perhaps, the best novel 
that Germany has produced, discloses a revival of this roman- 
tic tendency. 

An insight into the true nature of a people might have been 
expected of a literary nation like the German earlier than of 
the Americans themselves, whose time, it is generally thought 
in Europe, is engrossed with practical problems. We seek in 
vain, however, for evidences of such insight in German writers. 
On the contrary, what they possess of insight, they have bor- 
rowed from fiction-writers of the United States and borrowed 
tardily. Mdllhausen is still writing his American novels of 
adventure, and he has both readers and disciples. The era is 
a very recent one in German fiction, in which ‘‘ American ” has 
come to mean something besides fighting with red Indians and 
squabbling with ruffianly gold-diggers, 

Yet while the recent writing about Americans in German 
fiction is sharper, better, and more discriminating, it is curious 
to note that fewer of the new men who occupy themselves with 
American characteristics have seen the United States than 
was the case with the old school. Ruppius, Gerstaecker, Seals- 
field, and Mdllhausen all lived in the United States, for a time 
at least. Of the moderns, whom I will call the realists, Paul 
Lindau is, perhaps, the only one who has set foot upon the 
new continent. The material for the portrayal of American 
traits is gathered, therefore, by the later school from the con- 
temporary literature of the United States, and from people of 
that country traveling and residing in Germany. 

The contemporary American fiction, from which German 
novelists draw material for portraying American characters, 
was opened by Germans, who, driven from their country by 
the severity of its military and press laws, found refuge in the 
United States. 

Hence has arisen a literature similar to that of the emigrés 
from France at the beginning of this century ; except that for 
one Madame de Staél who penetrates a foreign society and its 
literary life, our newspaper age scatters the criticisms of innum- 
erable refugees ; and in place of long books, Germans write of 
the United States in letters, short journalistic notices, and 
monthly reviews. There is greater variety in the means, how- 
ever, than is to be found in the results. 

Frankness as a trait of American girls is made to figure con- 
spicuously in foreign literatures, and is often shown in German 
fiction to have itssource in a general physical and moral cour- 
age ; but the American girl’s purity as respects love is not con- 
ceded. American literature has stormed the fortress of the Old 
World’s literary prepossessions and held up its Dazsy Millers 
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in vain; the storming effects a partial breach only, The new 
image is recorded but asa momentary phantom, which is likely 
to “materalize” into flesh of the traditional quality so soon as 
it is imbued with passion and assailed by temptation. 

One last trait that must be mentioned, because of its invari- 
able use, is the American sense of superiority. It may be 
introduced, as by Gustav Freytag, to be put to shame; but—it 
is there. The native-born citizen of the United States or the 
Americanized German feels himself better, smarter, and freer 
than Bismarck’s Prussians or the Reich’s Unterthanen. 

On the whole, the traits that are prominent in the portrait- 
ure of Americans by writers of fiction in the United States are 
faithfully raised into relief by German fiction. The touches 
put upon these traits in the modeling by the Germans bring 
forth different individuals, but their species is the same. The 
hero is middle-aged and material, the elderly matron an invalid, 
the heroine young and independent. There are no “ heroines 
of thirty,” nor are there any waive Margarets. These prevail- 
ing types are set aside once for all whenever Americans of the 
United States are represented. 





LOWELL AS AN EDUCATOR. 
SetH Low, PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
Educational Review, New York, December. 


HE English-speaking world has been prompt to recognize 
that in the passing away of James Russell Lowell a great 
man had entered upon his immortality. The man of action, as 
well as the man of letters, has received generous recognition, 
Lowell is recognized to have added new lustre to American 
citizenship, not simply because he had great talents but 
because he used them greatly. Whenever he spoke and when- 
ever he wrote, whether in his captivating prose or his stirring 
verse, the charm and the power were but the man giving 
expression to himself. Not his thought merely, but his person- 
ality, informs his writings to a singular degree. So one who 
did not know Lowell might picture him from his published 
works. He was found in actual intercourse to be the genial 
gentleman, the warm friend, the ready wit, the polished 
scholar, the earnest patriot, the great-souled man, that one 
might easily infer him to have been from what he wrote. 
Thus what he wrote was powerful because it was genuine. 
The life illustrated what the voice uttered. With all his gifts 
he won the ear, but he reached the heart by opening his own. 
Lowell was appointed professor at Harvard in 1855. It is 
not the purpose of this paper to dwell upon Lowell’s career as 
an instructor. It is rather the aim to speak of him as an edu- 
cator of the people, for his audience circled the globe, and was 
coextensive with the English speech. Nevertheless, it is pertinent 
to point out that this man who moved nations by his writings, 
counted it an honor to be a professor at a university. Men 
may question, as they will, whether a college education unfits 
a man for this or that. They will not doubt that it has rich 
power to reward, so long as men like Lowell count it an honor 
to be identified with college or university. 

Attention has been called of late to the singular fact that 
with few exceptions the noted writers of the present generation 
in this country are men who have not been tocollege. This 
is in marked contrast to what was true of Lowell’s generation. 
The historians of note are still college-bred men, for historians 
must be students, and students are still trained in colleges and 
universities, Perhaps, however, the majority of names that 
would come to one’s lips to-day, in calling the roll of those who 
would be thought of as literary men, would be men without 
the college degree. It behooves the colleges to ask themselves 
searchingly why this should be so. Without pretending to 
speak with authority on the matter, it occurs to me to say, that 
the causes of a majority of our literary men not being college- 
bred, seem to metwo. First, that a large proportion of the 
flower of our college-bred men,who to-day would be in the prime 
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of their powers, either,perished in the war or had their attention 
turned thereby toother pursuits. Second, that the last twenty- 
five years have been marked by a great development of the 
scientific spirit. This has led, in the matter of language, to 
develop the scholar rather than the literary man. 

The college did for Lowell when a student, what it will do 
for all who have the ears to hear and the eyes to see. The 
college made him—to apply to himself the words he used to 
describe in general its function—“a man of culture, a man of 
intellectual resource, a man of public spirit, a man of refine- 
ment, with that good taste which is the conscience of the 
mind, and that conscience which is the good taste of the soul.” 

In his essay on Dryden, Lowell says: ‘‘ Without earnest con- 
victions, no great or sound literature is conceivable.” Through- 
out his own writings the evidence of “ earnest convictions” lies 
upon the surface, but it is clear that they are wrought into the 
very fibre. Even when he speaks truth with a jest, as Hosea 
Bigelow, you perceive that the humorist is an earnest man. He 
illuminates almost every theme with a touch of humor, but the 
humor is subservient toa serious purpose. He is never flippant, 
though often gay. 

In politics he was a true man tothe last. Noone smote the 
demon of slavery lustier blows than he. Always clear in views 
of public duty he never feared to express them. It is said that 
when he was recalled from England by President Cleveland he 
visited the White House, saying to the President that he had 
called to pay his respects, like St. Denis, “ with his head under 
his arm.” So gracefully he accepted the chances of politics, 
illustrating again the virtues of that democracy of which he so 
often and so fondly wrote. Towards the close of his life Inter- 
national Copyright and Civil Service Reform commanded his 
heartiest services, 2s had the cause of human freedom in his 
earlier days. Eminent in letters, distinguished in public ser- 
vice, ringing true to every blow that tried his manhood’s metal 
in a life of more than threescore years and ten, Lowell was an 
educator of the highest order. To quote a phrase from one of 
the utterances of the Reverend Doctor Richard S. Storrs, 
“ Better than new Californias every year are such examples as 
these to a nation that would be noble.” 





THE FIRST FRENCH COMEDY. 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 
Revue Bleue, Paris, November 21. 

T first glance it appears surprising that the man who, in 

France, wrote the first tragedy worthy of being so called, 

wrote also the first comedy which deserved that title. Yet, 

while it is undoubtedly true that no drama which can justly be 

called a tragedy appeared before the C7d of Pierre Corneille; it 

is equally true that the Menteur by the same author is the first 

French theatrical piece which has a right to be classed among 

the comedies. How that came about it is useful and impor- 
tant to inquire. 

Before the Czd there were, undoubtedly, French theatrical 
writers who produced what they chose to term tragedies or 
comedies. and Corneille himself began his literary career by 
inditing what he was pleased to christen comedies. Yet all these 
pieces, by Corneille and others, dubbed by their authors 
tragedy or comedy, as the fancy seized them, must be classed 
under one head, They are all tragi-comedies—a hybrid, con- 
fused, undeterminable species of composition. Their authors 
mixed together a mess which was composed of what was pleas- 
ant and dreadful, horrible and buffoonish, what was meant to 
call forth tears and what was intended to evoke laughter. 
They made the mixture not by the application of any doctrine 
of art, nor by any reasoned-out conception of life. The writers 
were not yet masters of the art they tried to practice. They 
did not know howto touch the source of tears or that of laugh- 
ter, so as to make either burst forth. They groped about in 
the dark. . 

From this darkness, however, by dint of practice and through 
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the force of genius, Pierre Corneille emerged into the light. 
He saw then the grave defects of what he, his contemporaries, 
and predecessors, had constructed for the French theatre and 
he produced the Czd, a true tragedy, at last. In doing this he 
determined the character of true comedy. If I may be allowed, 
I will use an odd comparison. If you consider a body formed, 
like water, for instance, by the combination of two other 
bodies, is it not true that if by chance, or otherwise, you sepa- 
rate from the combination one of its elements, you will set the 
other element at liberty? So it was in the case of the C7d. 
Corneille having learned, in writing that tragedy and the 
others which quickly followed it, what he must do in order to 
draw tears, became acquainted, as a just consequence, with 
the source of laughter. As he was Corneille, an incomparable 
virtuoso, to whom nearly all sorts of subjects came handy, since 
he had what may be called a “ universal tool,” he produced the 
Menteur, six or seven years after the appearance of the C7d. 

The first merit of the J/enteur is that it is a gay comedy; 
one in which laughter is not contradicted by tears. It is per- 
haps too comic, because we laugh through the whole five acts, 
and that is somewhat inconsistent with any just or real presen- 
tation of human life and human manners. That defect, how- 
ever, at the time the J/enteur was written, was no slight merit. 
It showed that true art demanded that things essentially differ- 
ent should be kept apart. 

Another merit of the A/enteur is that it was not only our 
first comedy, but our first literary comedy. It is not necessary 
that a good theatrical piece should be literary. If youread the 
Menteur, however, you will discover what cannot be found in 
any French production called comedy which preceded it, 
precision, facility, elegance, solidity of style. Nota rhyme in 
it ends in an adjective, all the rhyming words are verbs or sub- 
stantives; not a useless word; not one which appears to have 
been inserted to eke out the measure; but the simplicity, the 
rapidity, the limpid flow of beautiful prose, as they would have 
said in the eighteenth century, with the wings of poetry. 

This is one of the earmarks of Corneille’s genius, he being 
one of the writers of whom fecundity of verbal invention is 
perhaps, above all, the characteristic gift. There are some 
writers who work hard to find their words, who are in some 
sort obliged, in order to translate their thought more or less 
exactly, to have at hand a library or arsenal of dictionaries—a 
dictionary of words in common use, one of synonyms, one of 
etymologies, and, Heaven knows what besides. There are 
other writers, however, to whom words come of themselves, 
almost without an effort, abundantly, too abundantly, in a 
crowd ; to whom you would think that one manner of saying 
a thing would suggest twenty others; who have not the cour- 
age to sacrifice or reject any of these diverse manners. We 
Gauls pardon these writers for the exuberance of their rhetoric, 
for the simple reason that it is so ample and exuberant and 
shows their inexhaustible vocabulary. Such a writer was 
Ronsard in the sixteenth century, Hugo in our day, and Cor- 
neille in his. The danger for such writers is that they will 
drown their ideas in their words ; and Corneille has not always 
escaped that danger. 

One question often asked is: Was Corneille the master of 
Moliére? That the J/enteur was the guide of foreign writers 
is manifested by the simple fact that its title has been almost 
literally translated. Thus Steele wrote “ The Lying Lover”; 
Foote, “The Liar,” and Goldoni, “Il Bugiardo.” Moliére’s 
debt to Corneille was considerable. Nevertheless, the produc- 
tion of the Menteur was far from being a date as important 
and characteristic as the production of the Czd. Moliére vastly 
improved on Corneille for, at least, two good reasons. 

That comedy may equal tragedy in popularity, the general 
taste of the time must turn away from what is romantic and 
become inclined towards the observation of reality. Such was 
not the case in France until after the time of Corneille. 

Another reason is that comedy must get rid of foreign influ- 
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ences. It was not until the time of Moliére that writers ceased 
to imitate Spain and Italy and applied themselves to depict 
French manners. Tragedy has no need of being national; 
but true comedy must depict the particular weaknesses or vices 
of the people for whom it is written. If I was not afraid of 
being accused of using a word too pretentious and learned, | 
would say that comedy must be e¢Auzc. This the comedies of 
Moliére are, and this it is which makes him the supreme 
master of French comedy. 


THE AIMS OF ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
ERNEST J. HUMPHREY, 

Photographic Quarterly, London, October to December. 

FEW short years ago, any one who spoke of the possi- 
A bility of photography taking its place among the picto- 
rial arts would have been looked upon as a visionary and a 
dreamer of idle dreams. So great, however, have been the 
strides made in the advance of the pictorial side of photog- 
raphy that the dream seems now in a fair way to become a 
reality. . 

The only processes of photographic reproduction known in 
those days had more to do with the small estimation in which 
photography was held by all men of artistic feeling than any 
want of technical skill of those who practised the art, if art it 
could be called. 

Now, thanks to more perfect methods of reproduction, we 
are able to obtain pictures which give relatively true values, 
and in which the effects of light and shade are reproduced with 
very great exactness. It is to be hoped that photographers 
will not rest satisfied with what has been accomplished, but 
struggle ever onwards nearer and nearer to perfection. 

Those who, at the present moment, are aiming at the 
artistic in photography, find practically two schools: One, the 
old-fashioned photographer who makes everything as sharp 
and microscopically full of detail as the lens will render it; the 
other which rushes to the opposite extreme and to which 
detail is “anathema marantha.” 

Can the sharp-focus school—the school to which detail is as 
the breath of life—be said to depict Nature ? Does not that 
school, by its exaggerated straining after truth, simply distort 
Nature, and depict her as no eye can see her? We do not 
wish to study the beauties of Nature with an opera-glass or 
even with a microscope. This may suit the savan/ and the 
man of science; but it is not art, nor any approach to art. 
Nature is never seen thus by theeye,and in art we must render 
Nature as the eye sees, as faithfully and as truly as we can ; but 
not more truly than the unaided eye of man can see. 

Consider what it is that we do see in Nature. Take, for 
instance, the most beautiful thing in Nature—a beautiful 
woman. What do we see when we gaze upon her? A face 
divinely fair, Our eyes rest in perfect peace and contentment 
on the face ; and though they may wander in admiration over 
the perfect form and figure, they always return to that which 
is the true attraction—the face. This it is which lingers in 
our memory; this we never forget, even when our eyes wander 
away from it for a moment. This is the picture; the rest is 
but accessory. What care we whether the background be well or 
ill-defined? We only see this as a framework to the picture. 
It is of the picture, but it is not ¢he Picture. Does it not fol- 
low, then, that the face is what we have to consider when we 
try to photograph her as she is? The face must be all in all. 
The rest, being but accessory, must be kept down; so that in 
the picture, as in life, our attention is nailed on the face, and 
nothing must detract from this—nothing must withdraw our 
gaze to that which is of subsidiary importance. 

In some senses photography is far easier than painting. Yet 
in other respects photography is infinitely the more difficult, 
A skillful painter can, by the perfection of his coloring, often 
blind us to defects in drawing. Photography has no such 
power, and is dependant on perfect drawing of line and form, 
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of light and shade, and can get no help from gorgeous effects 
and the subtle harmonies of color. 

One of the greatest advantages which photography possesses 
over all other methods of pictorial art is the power of instantly 
seizing and picturing a momentary phase of Nature, whether 
of light and shade or motion, or any of those fleeting changes 
with which she is continually delighting those who study her 
wayward moods. Take, for instance, a landscape, pure and 
simple, without any living objects. The beauty of the picture 
is dependent on a truthful rendering of the gradations of light 
and shade. As these are ever-varying, it is not possible to give 
a true representation of an ever-changing scene except by the 
most rapid exposure which the lens will allow. 

‘For the reproduction of paintings, photography is invalu- 
able. It is the only method which can truly reproduce the 
individuality of the painter, and in which the artist can see his 
own handiwork unmarred by a would-be improver. Though 
this work can be brought to a very high standard of excellence, 
it must by no means be looked upon as the final aim of photog- 
raphy, though as a means of study it will be found invaluable ; 

.for by it we are enabled to reproduce the works of the 
great masters in black and white, and can study them without 
being confused by effects which are due to color alone. The 
great aim must, of course, be to produce original work 
worthy to be called a picture; and if only the right 
methods be followed, this should not be a dream of 
the distant future, Photographers must remember, however, 
that before they attempt to reproduce works of art, they must 
first learn the rudiments of art, and understand what is worth 
reproducing, and what is unworthy. There are many who look 
upon a picture and fail to see Nature; there are many more 
who gaze upon Nature and fail to see the picture. Infinite 
beauty surrounds them on every side, but their eyes are not 
opened and they see it not. 





DUTCH ART OF PAINTING. 
PROFESSOR JUL. LANGE. 

Tilskueren, Copenhagen, November. 
HAT is the chief characteristic of the Dutch school of 
painting? Carl Madsen has given the answer. “It is 
a new art, which does not reject the meanest subject, 
an art which orly desires to give a true rendering of 
nature’s beauty; a’ true national and democratic art, suited to 
the common citizen’s small room and fitted into the ordinary 
man’s soul and heart; an art which represents all which is 
dear to a Dutchman’s heart, everything which is pleasant to 
his eye, and so simple that, although it is sometimes low and 
base, it contains a lyric undercurrent of abounding health and 
happiness; an art, which at bottom isa glorification of Holland 
and Hallelujah hymns over Dutch life, the only one worth 

living.” 

The definition is correct. Dutch art is the earliest art which 
expresses humanity's joy over the little things of life. It is an 
art which has won its laurels by the peaceful conquest of its 
own land. It came asa reaction against a time of blood and 
iron, when the people had to fight for their lives and the 
undisputed possession of their native land. 

Dutch painting is always saying: See how bright my cham- 
ber is, when the sun sends his warm rays in through the 
window; see how well my wife looks and how well dressed ; 
see what a fine fellow I am; see my home and the life in the 
garden and the lake ; see the people in the market-place and 
on the street, and see how peacefully the evening lies upon the 
canals; see how refreshing a ride is into the fields, when the 
city air becomes too close and heavy in summer; see how the 
peaceful cattle browse upon the meadows; see how the hunter 
goes out among the hills and how the city recedes behind him 
into the distant background ; see him again when he returns 
with his bag full and puts the fowls and the hares on the 
table or hangs them upon the wall. Of course, all this is not 
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told in dry words, but in the painter’s fresh colors and in the 
drawings of his skillful hand and in the minutest details delin- 
eated with extraordinary care. Over it all lies a spirit and 
warmth that is not quickly exhausted, but suffices for many a 
day. 

In earlier times, and by other people, the painter’s art was 
devoted to the service of the Church. The light that was 
painted was not a natural one, but a golden heavenly one, and 
the men were not like those we know from the daily life, but 
distant ideals. It was an elevating art and influence, but only 
for Sunday use; it had nothing in it of actual life. How much 


better now when the whole wee" with all its hours and minutes © 


can be turned to an enjoyable feast; when the eye may drink 
peace and satisfaction every time it looks out upon the sur- 
rounding world, upon one’s own country! 

That world is Holland, small as it is politically and geograph- 
ically. In this world the mighty progress was made. It began 
in the fifteenth century and came to full development in the 
seventeenth, Just because this Dutch art—that is, that part 
of it we care for—continually deals with reality it must engage 
itself with zfs own country and its own times and not reach 
beyond them. This close connection between the personality 
of the artist and his art is to be emphasized. 

But, some one will say, we are not Dutchmen, and we live at 
another date. What do we care for the old Dutchmen’s love 
of country? But this is the secret of art and in it lies its 
power, this close affinity and personal relation between art and 
its subject. Though the subject is limited by time and space 
and therefore seems to separate men, it nevertheless gives the 
real and eternal value to art and its significance to man. It is 
the /yrical undercurrent, the deep and penetrating familiarity 
with the subject, which are revealed in the pictures, that con- 
stitute their indwelling power, and, in spite of time and space, 
will continue to affect men. 

Holland has been painted better and oftener than any other 
country in the world. The reason for this lies with the people. 
The Dutch were the people of Europe who first realized the 
rising desire for reality, as opposed tothe spirit of the Middle 
Ages. And the reason they became the first people to realize 
that, is to be sought in their political position of ease and 
power after the long struggle for freedom. They had learned 
to love the native soil and they expressed their love by paint- 
ing thecountry. That love opened a new epoch in humanity's 
spiritual development. It placed a new series of tasks upon 
the list of art subjects. and several centuries have now been 
busy solving them. All nations and ages have contributed to 
the work and they have done fairly well. But the Dutch real- 
ization of the tasks are still considered the best and we learn 
more and more to value them. We think that van der Meer, 
van der Neer, Hobbema and Ruysdael, Paul Potter and 
Capelle have done their work remarkably well. When their 


paintings are offered for sale, princes and art-galleries offer 
fabulous sums for them. 





SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


IS MAN THE ONLY REASONER? 
JAMES SULLY. 





Nineteenth Century, London, November. 


HERE is not the least doubt that the wide and accurate 

observation of animal habits by the naturalists of the last 

century has tended to raise very greatly our estimate of the 
mental powers of the animal world. 

Definiteness has been given to the question of the nature of 
animal intelligence by the doctrine of Evolution, If man is 
descended from some lower organic form, we ought to be able 
to make out not merely a physical, but a psychical kinship 
between him and the lower creation. The most powerful 
attack on the theory of man’s descent has come from the 
philosopher, the logician, and the metaphysical philologist, 
who have combined to urge the old argument that conceptual 
thought indissolubly bound up with language sets an impass- 
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able barrier between man and brute. Mr. Darwin has shown 
that the rude germ of all the more characteristic features of the 
human mind may be discovered in animals ; but his investiga- 
tions in this direction amounted only to a beginning. His 
unfinished work has now been taken up by one who adds to 
the biological knowledge of the expert a considerable acquaint- 
ance with psychology. Dr. Romanes’s present contribution to 
the theory of evolution is emphaticaliy the construction of 
hypothetical stepping-stones for the purpose of passing 
smoothly from the territory of animal to that of human reason- 
ing. In order to do this, he has, on the one hand, to follow up 
animal intellection to its most noteworthy achievements, and, 
on the other hand, to trace the process of human intellection 
down to its crudest forms in the individual and in the race. 

As it is obviously language which marks off human thought 
from its analogue in the animal world, our author is naturally 
concerned to limit the function of language, and he urges that 
there is a good deal of rudimentary generalizing prior to, and 
therefore independent of, language. To establish this, a care- 
ful examination of the higher processes of animal “ideation ” 
has to be carried out. In doing this, Dr. Romanes introduces 
a number of phychological distinctions of a somewhat tech- 
nical kind. Of these the most important, perhaps, is that 
between the time-honored concept of the logician and the 
vrecept. According to our author, animal reasoningremains on 
the plan of recepts, and he has clearly made out the existence 
of a very creditable power among animals of carrying out proc- 
esses analogous to our own reasonings without any aid from 
language. 

Yet the account of the recept is a little unsatisfactory, owing 
to the circumstance that the writer does not make it quite 
clear in what sense it involves generalization. He writes in 
some places as if the fact of the generic image having been 
formed out of a number of percepts corresponding to different 
members of a class, e. g., different sheets of water seen by the 
diving bird, gives it a general representative character. But 
this, as indeed Dr. Romanes himself appears to recognize in 
other places, is by no means a necessary consequence. A 
generic image may form itself more readily than a particular 
one, just because the animal is unable to note differences suf- 
ficiently to distinguish one object from another. 

The recept or generic image is the first of the psychological 
stepping-stones leading across the unfordable Rubicon, and it 
is also the principal stepping-stone. Should this prove to be 
unstable the transit would certainly become exceedingly 
doubtful. 

From the recept we pass to the concept, which, according to 
our anthor, is in its simplest form a named recept. The addi- 
tion of the name or sign is thus the differentiating character 
of the concept. 

In order to understand how the concept is marked off from 
the recept our author inquires into the psychologica! condi- 
tions and concomitants of the naming process, giving a full 
and detailed account of names and signs in general, distin- 
guishing different grades of sign-making from the merely indic- 
ative pointing or other gesture up to the bestowal of a general 
symbol, with a consciousness of its significance as connoting 
certain common qualities. One of the most curious features of 
this theory of concepts and naming is the proposition that the 
name is bestowed on the idea, and has for its psychological 
condition an act of introspection. We are told that before we 
can bestow a name on a recept we must be able to set this 
recept before our mind as an object of our own thought; or, 
to put it in the author’s own words, self-consciousness is the 
necessary presupposition of naming and so of conceptual 
thought. 

The doctrine seems by no means as clear and convincing as 
the author supposes. Is a child when inventing a name for 
his toy-horse or doll reflecting on the idea as his and naming 
this idea? Is he not rather thinking wholly about the 
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object, and is not the name given to this external object and 
not to the idea in the namer’s mind ? 

In naming things the mind is occupied, not with itself and 
its ideas, but with the qualities and relations of things per- 
ceived or represented. We ask, isan animal at the stage of 
mental development at which it appears to begin to under- 
stand names, and even to make use of them, capable of carry- 
ing Out the processes that go along with, and in fact constitute, 
naming initstrueand complete sense? To say that an animal 
is Carrying out,ina rudimentary way, these thought-processes, 
we must be prepared to endow it with the power of naming, 
whether under the form of understanding or that of using 
names. Dr. Romanes deals with this point by distinguishing 
between the higher and lower forms of the concept. He dis- 
covers four stadia in the evolution of the complete logical sign 
or general name, Of the the first (a2) the zzdicat7ve sign, repre- 
senting the characreristic tones by which animals express their 
emotions. These are not names at all. Next come (6) denofa- 
tive signs, but by the use of these signs children or animals do 
not really connote anything of the particular object, quality, or 
action which thesigns denote. Next in order follow (c) comnota- 
tive signs which involve the ‘ classificatory attribution of qual- 
ities to objects.” This attribution of qualities may be effected 
by either a receptual or a conceptual mode of ideation. A 
child uses the term star for all brightly shining objects. Here 
there was a perception of likeness, but no setting of the term 
before its mind as an objectof thought. Lastly (¢@) the denom- 
inative sign, which means a connotative sign consciously 
bestowed with a fullappreciation of its office and purpose as a 
name. 

Altogether the author’s account of sign-accompanied ide- 
ation is not quite satisfactory ; and Dr. Romanes cannot be said 
to have succeeded in his main object, viz., the obliteration of 
all qualitative difference between human and animal intellec- 
tion by the interposition of psychological links which have 
the essential characters of both. 

SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. 
AuGustus Jay DuBols. 
Century, New York, December. 

F a man die, shall he live again? The Christian meets the 
] issue raised by this question with a hope that reaches 
beyond the grave. But even to the Christian must come times 
when the hope grows dim and doubts press, and he realizes 
that hope alone does not necessarily imply conviction. The 
heart would fain believe, but the intellect falters and hangs 
back. Thus it becomes of supreme importance to inquire 
whether the faith based upon revelation can be securely linked 
to intellectual conviction. 

What has the science of to-dayto say about the problem of 
immortality ? is a question that appeals to all, 

The future life we believe in is based directly upon the mani- 
festations of matter and force as interpreted by science, not 
upon their negation. It is always within the province of sci- 
ence to employ legitimate inferences from observed facts. Its 
proudest claim has been its ability, from a study of the past, 
to foretell the future, and if this process is sound, then it seems 
to me that science furnishes material for an argument of the 
greatest strength in favor of immortality. 

By rational inference from observed facts, the conclusion 
was reached independently by two astronomers, Laverrier and 
Adams, that, far beyond the orbit of Uranus, another planet 
must exist. By further rational study of the known facts, the 
place of the new planet was fixed; and when Dr. Galle turned 
his telescope to the indicated place. the planet (Neptune) was 
found. But, suppose the planet had zof been found? Astrono- 
mers would, nevertheless, have been forced to conclude that, 
whether visible or not, the planet existed. 

The scientific argument for a future life is similar in char- 
acter to this supposed case. Irresistibly indicated by the facts, 
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the character of the argument and the validity of the conclu- 
sion is not less scientific in every sense, and should be no whit 
less conclusive even though the test of experimental verifica- 
tion is withheld. 

It was the recognized fundamental principle of gravitation 
that made necessary the conclusion that there existed beyond 
the orbit of Uranus an unknown planet. To give scientific 
value to our discussion of the question of immortality, we must 
be guided by some such generally acknowledged principle. 

This principle I would state as follows: 

The universe in all tts parts ts the visible manifestation to us 
of underlying mind, and all interpretation by us of the phenom- 
ena of nature should, therefore, be guided by the assumption of 
underlying purpose. 

This principle is the direct outcome of what we know of 
nature, as necessary for harmonizing our knowledge as the 
assumption of the existence of Neptune, and J, therefore, 
claim it a strictly scientific deduction from known facts. It is 
an understood fact of science that a change in any of the parts 
of the universe affects the whole. If the motion of a single 
atom of matter is changed, every atom in the universe must 
be affected thereby. It is another admitted fact that physical 
contact of any two atoms or ultimate particles of matter is 
impossible. 

If this be so, how is it that a change of motion of one atom 
can affect all other atoms in the universe? This question 
remains mechanically unsolved; but when we come to study 
our own organism, we find the mysterious fact to have a very 
striking connection with our own daily experience. We find 
that within our organism certain portions of matter are gov- 
erned by mind, and move in accordance with the dictates of 
will. Following the sequence of cause and effect, we finally 
arrive at some molecular brain-disturbance, and there, as with 
the physicists, mechanical explanation can go no further. We 
meet again the same inscrutable mystery. We are thus obliged 
to recognize mind as an essential condition of motion, so far 
as voluntary motion affects ourselves. 

But these brain disturbances, which thus reveal to us the 
action of the mind, must affect the motions of every particle 
of matter in the universe. This is admitted. This forces the 
conclusion that the universe is so constructed that in every 
‘part and throughout its whole extent, mind not only can but 
does affect it. 

If now all our experience were confined to observation of 
ourselves alone, we could not imagine even a possible excep- 
tion to the conclusion of a universe governed by mind. We 
should thus consider it demonstrated that in mind, and mind 
alone, all motion had its origin. 


(Concluded next week.) 





EXPLOSIONS AND RAIN. 
Cu. Ep. GUILLAUME. 


La Nature, Paris, November 7. 


QUESTION still in suspense and in regard to which no 
A decisive conclusion has been reached, is that of the 
possible connection between explosions and rainfalls. Obser- 
vations alternate, for or against. If on one side numerous 
and very exact coincidences have been remarked, on the other 
side are recorded many cases in which explosions appeared to 
have no effect on clouds or mist. From all the experiments 
can be drawn, at least, one conclusion, that the agitation of 
the air provokes condensation under favorable circumstances 
only. As I have heretofore remarked, this important question 
cannot be solved, save by registering with the utmost care all 
the circumstances which accompany each experiment: temper- 
ature, nature of the clouds, nature of the explosions, interval 
between the first explosion and the beginning of the rain, the 
extent and duration of the latter, 


Let me mention two recent observations. Of these, the 
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first was communicated by Mr. W. R. Pidgeon to the excellent 
English Review, Nature: 

“On the first of October, at five o’clock in the evening, in 
the quarries of Penryhn, a great quantity of useless stone was 
cleared away by a single explosion of five tons of powder. 
During the entire day a violent wind had been blowing and 
the clouds, while heavy, were high; there had been no rain, 
and little sun, and the temperature was quite low. 

“Immediately after the explosion the wind lulled, there was 
an absolute calm for five or six minutes, and, twenty minutes 
after, a fine rain began to fall, which became gradually harder 
and did not stop foran hourand a half. At seven o’clock all the 
perturbations caused by the explosion had apparently ceased, 
and the weather became like what it had been all day. The 
rain was wholly local and did not extend more than six or seven 
miles from the quarry.” 

The second observation was communicated to me by one of 
our readers in Bordeaux: 

“ An explosion of gun-cotton took place, about a month ago, 
at a powder-mill in the suburbs of the city. 
was felt at a great distance. 
without rain. 
dant rain fell.” 

Of course, while admitting that these narratives are exactly 
true, it is not disrespectful to keepin mind the well-known 
story of the Academicians and the fish of Frederic I].—a story 
told with several variations, of which the following is one. A 
physicist had some friends to breakfast. When the cigars 
were passed round, the company went out and smoked them 
in the garden. One of the guests, placing his hand accidentally 
on a glass globe covered with silver foil, remarked, with sur- 
prise, that it was warmer on the shady side than on that on 
which the rays of the sun fell. The savazs put their heads 
together to examine and discuss this singular phenomenon. 
Plausible reasons were not lacking, but it was finally decided 
that none of these reasons were satisfactory. They were about 
to declare that the matter was inexplicable, when the gardener, 
guessing what they were talking about, approached the group 
and said: “Gentlemen, I am the cause of the difficulty, for I 
have just turned the globe round.” 

Examples of this kind multiply. I will try to show one way 
in which can be explained the action of shocks of the air upon 
the condensation of watery vapor. 

I remark, in the first place, that the effect of an explosion 
can be perceived at a great distance without any warning to 
the ear. The great instance of Krakatau will remain memor- 
able. It has not been forgotten that the wave of compression 
produced by this formidable perturbation, was perceived at Paris 
by a disturbance of the barometer, which was twice manifested, 
first, for the shortest passage of the wave and then, some hours 
afterwards, for the passage over the other part of the great 
circle passing through Paris and Krakatau. 

In the next place, we know, by the admirable experiments of 
Messrs, Aitken and de R. von Helmholtz, that the air can be 
saturated to excess with vapor, notably, if it be thoroughly free 
from dust; but, as soon as the smallest drop forms, it enlarges 
in the twinkling of an eye, and the equilibrium, before unsta- 
ble, becomes stable by the sudden condensation of all the 
vapor which has passed beyond the state of saturation. This 
experiment confirms in a striking manner the theorem dem- 
onstrated intuitively by Sir William Thomson, that the tension 
of vapor in the vicinity of a liquid depends on the superficial 
curve of the latter. 


The explosion 
The sky was cloudy that day, but 
Three minutes after the powder went off, abun- 


What is wanted by the perturbation of the 
air, is not to produce a working power, but only to start the 
thing after the fashion of the trainof powder which makes a 
cartridge explode. 

We know, by the classic experiment of the pneumatic tinder- 
box, that a compression of the air produces an elevation of the 
temperature, while an expansion of the air has the effect of 
cooling the temperature. Assuredly, the variations of temper- 
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ature caused by an explosion are slight, but nothing prevents 
our admitting that the cooling is sufficient to cause the satu- 
ration to go beyond the point at which it can be held by the 
air. Dew is formed in some place by the wave of expansion, 
and the rupture of equilibrium thus begun is bound to 
increase, 

This hypothesis is not the only one that can be made, In all 
hypotheses account must be taken of the fact that explosions 
act very unequally. When the action of dust can be perceived, 
as in the case of explosions separated from the smoke in the 
midst of the surrounding air in unstable equilibrium, the effect, 
confirmed by the experiments of the laboratory, is undeniable ; 
but in most cases it is impossible to admit that the dust has 
acted, and we are obliged to explain this rain by the agitation 
of the air. It is very difficult to appreciate the efficiency of 
the different actions which can be attributed to this agitation. 
As I said at the beginning, exact observations are indispensa- 
ble. I think I have shown that it is not a waste of time to 
make experiments, if they are made without the experimenter 
having made up his mind one way or other. Let us hope that 
in a few years the question of whether explosions can produce 
rain will be resolved in the affirmative or be finally buried. 

CORAL ISLANDS. 
Dr. E, GOEBELER. 
Das Ausland, Stuttgart, Novemoer. 

HE existence of reef-building coral insects is conditioned by 
T three factors, acertain minimum temperature of the water, 
a sufficiently flat bottom for settling, and a certain purity and 
nourishing quality of the water. Where these conditions exist, 
the insects settle in such numbers that their calcareous sedi- 
ments form reefs and islands. 


The reefs often stretch many hundred kilometers from the 
tropical shores like rockwalls, usually swept by flood tide, but 
reaching out of water at ebb like a broad platform. 
line of breakers indicates their whereabouts. 


A long 
The reef around 
Vanua Levu is more than one hundred sea miles long, and on 
the west coast of New Caledonia there is one four hundred sea 
miles long. The great reef on the east coast of the Australian 
An “ Atoll” is a circular 
coral formation and synonymous with “lagoon island, and 
called so by their inhabitants in the Indian Ocean. They are 
from one kilometer to over fifty kilometers in diameter. 
Thousands of them are to be found in the tropical seas. 

We have succeeded in following the development of coral 
growths from a certain stadium, but that does not prove their 
origin. We have studied the development of the reef from a 
certain depth on and thus left out of consideration two import- 
ant facts. If the growth of corals is limited to about 30 m., 
then we should expect new beginnings to take place within 
that limit only. But if that be the case how is it, then, that 
there are such immense depths around cora’ islands, depths 
which probably reach far below the zone of coral life? The 
“ Atolls” might be crowns upon submarine mountains, but 
that explanation is insufficient to account for reef walls. 
Were it so, then we would be compelled to suppose that all 
those islands and continents, which are surrounded by reef 
walls, were also surrounded by circular mountains in the depths 
of theocean. Darwin has estimated the size of some of these 
walls. Those at the Gambier Islands he thought 600 m. 
high; the size of the Upolu reef is probably 130 m., and some 
of the reefs at the Fiji can be no less than 600 m. At the 
“ Atolls” the depths are, no doubt, much greater Darwin's 
theory offers the simplest solution of the difficulty. He was the 
first who made exact and systematic examinations of the coral 
islands. On his voyage around the earth, 1832-36, he studied 
the coral islands of Keeling, Gambier, Tahiti, etc., and was 
surprised at the frequent changes of the reefs, from marginal 
reefs to wall reefs, to“ Atolls,” but came to the conclusion that 
they were all various stages of the same development, and that 


continent is 1,250 sea miles long, 
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one and the same cause was their origin. The cause he took 
to be the gradual sinking of the bottom of the sea; a sinking 
so gradual that the corals arise correspondingly in the same 
time, Let us suppose a continent surrounded by a far and 
wide-stretching marginal reef. The reef will grow up straight 
while the land gradually sinks. The outer edge of the coral 
reef grows fastest, the inner slower. In course of time a wall 
reef arises in that way. An island surrounded bya marginal 
reef will, while sinking gradually, be encircled by a wall reef, 
and the inner sphere, formerly the island, is replaced by a 
lagoon; or, if the island does not sink entirely out of sight, it 
remains partly in the centre, surrounded by the lagoon; in this 
case it is an “ Atoll.” 

The main objections to the theory of land sinking have been 
formulated thus by Langenbeck: (1) That “ Atolls,” wall reefs, 
and shore reefs, alike, occur in near related places, stand in 
conflict with the theory of land sinking. (2) The discovery of 
extensive submarine sedimentary banks of organic calcareous 
remains point to the possibility of the formation of “ Atolls” 
and wall reefs without the help of land sinking. (3) The cir- 
cular formation of “ Atolls” and the building of wall reefs is 
explained by the better growth of corals on the outside of the 
reef in the surf of purest water, and the throwing back by the 
force of the surf of the decayed parts. (4) The calculations of 
the extent of coral reefs, as based upon the theory of iand 
sinking, have no foundations in fact as regards modern reefs, 
nor in earlier geological formations. 


THE REFLEX EFFECT OF ASIATIC IDEAS. 
Spectator, London, November. 

E all think of the increase of communication between 
Europe and Asia as increasing the intellectual grip of 
Europe on Asia, but it must also facilitate the reflex action of 
Asiatic ideas on Europe. This prophecy, made a quarter of a 
century ago, has not hitherto been fulfilled, The dividing bar- 
rier between the thoughts of the East and West has proved 
tenacious, and though, to the surprise of many, Oriental art 
has made capture of the European mind, the special thoughts 
of the East have made little visible impression. 
however, that the barrier is cracking. 


We fancy, 
By far the most start- 
ling fact in the biography of Laurence Oliphant was the proof 
it afforded that Western minds—for Oliphant was not alone— 
could accept and act on a leading Asiatic idea, that if a man 
could utterly dominate self, and make the body a completely 
passive agent of the will, he would wrest from Heaven, or Fate, 
or the Universum, whichever it was, powers transcending those 
known from experience to be possessed by human beings. That 
was the governing hope which impelled Laurence Oliphant to his 
strange life, with its victory, as he thought, over the flesh; and 
it will, by and by, probably impel much stronger natures than 
his. Fortunately, those who try it will be few, for the Western 
mind, unlike the Eastern, can never be quite dominated by an 
idea, and always applies to it some test which, in the case of a 
theory like self-suppression, is sure, sooner or later, to be fatal. 
We shall see, however, a few trials, witness the rise of some 
strange sects, and probabiy see a large diffusion of that Eastern 
idea, the presence of the all-pervading universal spirit in all 
things, good, evil, and indifferent, which, if Mr. J. A. Symonds 
is a sound critic, is the governing thought, indeed the sole 
thought, of Walt Whitman, and which his critic also believes 
to be of the essence of democracy. You seespoth ideas filling 
Russian literature even now, and the thought of the Slav, 
which differs from ail other thought in Europe by instantly 
producing act, as thought does in children, has a great part 
yet to play in moulding the West. 

So has Buddhist thought. All that stuff about Mahatmas 
is rubbish, unsupported by a trace of evidence, a merely stupid 
expression of the desire of so many minds for guidance either 
incapable of error, or less capable than the guidance of ordinary 
beings; but the Mahatma notion is a mere excrescence on @ 
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creed which hasa big thought imbedded init. Weare surprised 
to perceive that the French Buddhists, and the English as rep- 
resented by Mrs. Besant, avow a belief in the doctrine of trans- 
migration, or, as the latter prefers to call it, of reincarnation. 
To most Englishmen that idea, which in one way or another 
dominates the whole of non-Mussulman Asia, has a slightly 
comic effect, derived, we fancy, chiefly from the impression 
that to become an animal—which could only be a result of 
continuous degradation—would be an absurdity. The doc- 
trine, however, as really held in Asia, has an astonishing 
charm for some subtle minds. There is not a particle of evi- 
dence for the hopothesis, which has against it, in a philosophic 
sense, the want of purpose in the total of existence ; but it does 
explain the visible phenomena, and that, in so modern a way 
that nothing would surprise us less than to see it adopted by 
great crowds who, in their passion of pity, accuse God of 
oppression because He suffers unearned pain to exist among 
mankind. It will have its career, too, if faith in a personal 
God dies out, for humanity will always explore the whence 
and the whether; and if the ultimate cause be either universal 
and eternal matter, or intangible and undesigning spirit, the 
central thought of Buddhism is as good an explanation as man 
is likely to forge. We wonder if the worst idea of Asia, that 
morality has no immutable basis, but is a fluctuating law 
dependent upon some inexplicable relation between the indi- 
vidual and the Creator, or the individual and the All, will ever 
come over here. The Indian holdsthat a line of conduct may 
be right for one man, or indeed imperative, but wrong for 
another, or indeed insufferable; that a world-wide law is 
unthinkable ; and that each man will be judged because of his 
obedience to some law external to himself, yet peculiar to his 
own personality. The king’s obligation to the Divine is not the 
peasant’s; the ordinary Brahmin must be monogamous, while 
the Koolin Brahmin may have sixty wives; the trader 
may cheat where the carrier must keep a_ contract; 
the usual Hindoo must spare life, while the Thug may take it 
and yet remain sinless. That opinion subverts the very foun- 
dations of morality and conduct. We have little fear of the 
idea in Europe, which recoils from it more and more, tending 
always toward equality, at least in fetters, be they for good or 
evil; but we have some apprehension of the last Asiatic idea, 
which we shall mention as likely to be imported. This is the 
notion of man’s irresponsibility for anything but his individual 
conduct, for the general system of things as it exists around 
him. That, says and thinksthe Asiatic, is the work of superior 
powers, and no more to be modified than the procession of the 
seasons. The submissiveness of Asia to evils that could be 
remedied springs ultimately from that, and is because of that 
nearly incurable, The genuine Asiatic, uncorrupted by white 
teaching, considers that which zs as the will of God, and leaves 
it to Him to alter. Why put a lightning-conductor by the 
Mosque? God, if he please, can take care of his own; and if 
He do not please, of what use to try and thwart His will? 
The Mussulman avowedly holds that theory, but there is not 
an Asiatic free of it, even thestrong-willed Chinaman yielding 
to it almost, though not quite entirely. The combative energy 


of the European, who when roused to consciousness will put 
up with nothing, and who has the stimulus of living on a con- 
tinent in which the powers of Nature are comparatively feeble, 
has kept him from his soporific belief; but take away from him 
a little hope—and the resistless strength of democracy may 
take some away, as it is doing from Americans—or increase by 
a little his impression that “God has no need of human aid” 
—an impression of all the more rigid Calvinists and Quakers— 
and he would sink back, reluctantly but certainly, to the sub- 
missiveness of Asia. The dream of the right of all men to 
everything they want, which is a mere thought unsupported by 
evidence, or rather, denied by the ever-present evidence that 
the earth yields food only in return for human sweat, and that 
every human being lives under sentence of capital punishment, 
is already shaking the very foundations of European society. 
Thought is stronger than armies, even when it is as baseless as 
the main thought of the Buddhist creed. 
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THE FUTURE OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 
ABBE DE BROGLIE. 
Le Correspondant, Paris, November io. 

N several recent articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes, Mr. 

Taine, after having described the reorganization of the 

Church of France in the time of the Concordat, has endeav- 

ored to give account of the force and utility of the religion 
thus restored. 

From the past his thought quickly and insensibly turns to 
the present and future of Roman Catholicism. Although 
in this*survey he concerns himself about France alone, his 
observations apply to every civilized nation. He recognizes 
thoroughly the immense benefits of Christianity; he affirms its 
necessity for the preservation of the superior civilization which 
dates from ‘the Gospel. He is of the opinion, however, that 
the influence of the Roman Catholic Church over the popular 
masses and society in general is constantly decreasing. He 
believes that this decrease of influence will be aggravated in 
the future, by reason of the general idea, well founded accord- 
ing to Mr. Taine, that there is an opposition between the faith 
and modern science. 

The calm moderation with which Mr. Taine explains his 
views, his evident good-will towards Christianity and the 
Roman Catholic Church, his vast erudition, his talent for 
analysis and synthesis, give to his words extraordinary weight. 
I believe that his conclusions are erroneous and that there is 
no such opposition as he supposes, between the Christian faith 
as expounded by the Roman Catholic Church and modern 
science, 

The picture of the history of the physicaland moral universe 
as that picture is drawn by modern science, is composed o 
three parts ; the history of the inorganic world up to the time 
of the appearance of life, the history of the organic world, and 
the history of humanity. 

The scientific history of the inorganic world is reduced to 
the great hypothesis of Laplace as to the formation of the 
solar system—the Nebular Theory—an hypothesis which can 
be extended by analogy to other systems. 

Although this theory is but an hypothesis, it is so probable, 
so well supported by proved physical laws which permit the 
verification by analogy of certain parts of the theory, that it 
may be considered to be, asa whole, saving some corrections 
of detail, a result acquired by science. 

The nebular theory is not, in a single point, contradicted by 
Roman Catholic dogma. The Roman Catholic Church finds 
nothing in the Bible inconsistent with 
theory. 

Let us pass to the second part of the scientific picture, to the 
history of the living and organic world. 

Here, as before, we find a grand hypothesis, but an hypoth- 
esis very different from the former one. According to a cer- 
tain number of savants, the entire living and organic world has 
come as the result of an evolution caused by the laws them- 
selves of living nature, from a very simple first germ. If we 
believe this theory the living and organic world is a great tree 
of which a primitive protoplasm would be the embryo. This 
hypothesis, however, is not like that of Laplace, based on the 
application of known and verified laws of the physical world. 
You are obliged to imagine new laws. The modifications 
which the theory supposes in organic types cannot be pro- 
duced, save through long secular periods. 


Laplace’s sublime 


How has this transformation of organic types taken place ? 
By insensible changes, as Darwin taught, or suddenly, in a 
manner analogous to the change from the caterpillar to the 
butterfly ? 

About this there is a controversy. Whichever way the con- 
troversy be decided, the decision will not be in opposition to 
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the Roman Catholic Church. Evolutionists can remain good 
Roman Catholics, if they respect two essential dogmas; the 
primitive creation of the universe and a new intervention of 
the Creator to give man a soul endowed with reason and called 
to immortality. 

It is the negation of a Providence alone which is contrary to 
Roman Catholic dogma. The Roman Catholic doctrine 
assents to the evolution caused and directed by God; it rejects 
only the absurdity of an evolutionism without God, 

Thus the pretended contradiction between science and faith 
is absolutely imaginary. If there is any contradiction, it is 
between science and atheism, a marriage of which to science it 
is attempted to bring about. 

As regards the third part of the scientific picture, the his- 
tory of the origin of humanity, what is it that science affirms? 
She says that man is evolved from an animal and is the result 
of a gradual transition from one to another. This, however, 
is but hypothesis pure and simple. True sciencé, admits that 
we cannot tell anything about the condition of man when he 
appeared for the first time on our planet. The supposition 
that between man and the animal, between animal society and 
human society, there has been a gradual and insensible transi- 
tion is indirectly belied by the facts. The passage from 
instinct to reason, from the beast’s cry to language, from sen- 
sation to an abstract idea, is a sudden passage, a Jeap on the 
part of nature. The intermediary between the two does not 
exist. 

The great reproach made by Mr. Taine and his school against 
the history of humanity as taught among Christians, is that it 
admits in certain circumstances the existence of miracle. Is 
miracle contrary to science? Not at all. Miracle, the free 
intervention of the sovereign power of the universe, is contrary 
neither to the physical nor to the historical sciences. Those 
who reject miracle found their rejection on metaphysical prin- 
ciples, on atheism, pantheism, and absolute determinism. 

Whether a free transcendent Cause can intervene and mod- 
ify the ordinary course of facts, isa problem which the physical 
sciences can neither raise nor solve. 

Being thus unable to find the slightest contradiction 
between Roman Catholic dogma and that which alone has the 
right to be called physical science, which consists in proving 
the laws of nature, that is, the order of succession of phenom- 
ena, 1 am unable to discover any ground for believing that 
the influence of the Roman Catholic Church over the masses 
and society generally will suffer diminution in the future, 


THE METHODIST ECUMENCIAL CONFERENCE, 
Donahoe’s Magazine, Boston, December. 

HE great Methodist Ecumenical Conference has met, dis- 
T cussed, resolved, and adjourned, and this great world 
moves on very much as it did before. We think, too, that we 
may, without undue presumption declare that notwithstanding 
the tremendous assaults made upon the old “ Roman” Church, 
she stillsurvives, and with majestic tread pursues the even 
tenor of her way. What acompliment to the old ‘‘ corrupt” 
Church, the “ Mother of harlots,” and the “ man of sin,” to be 
thus noticed by such a learned and distinguished body of good 
Christian men! One is led toask what is there about this old, 
effete, played-out Church that constitutes such a powerful 
attraction for these methodical saints? Is it because she pre- 
sents such a striking contrast ? 

For instance in the matter of unity, one brother thought 
“Christian unity” should be substituted for union; that is, 
such unity as is practicable among separate sects. Another 
brother remarked that this subject of union had _ been 
thoroughly discussed at the first council ten years ago. But 
why discuss the subject of union at all. It seems a hopeless 
case. What is the use of keeping up the agitation? Ah! but 
do you not see? There is that grand old Catholic Church, 
looming up above us all, with its compact unity, its thorough 
organization, its aggressive energy, and its plausible argu- 
ments. If we don’t look out, these wily “ Romans” will over- 
run the land. So they have set themselves deliberately te 
destroy this hydra-headed monster. 

No less than three tremendous guns were fired off in one 
day. The shots were like the following: ‘‘It isthe boast of 
Rome that she never changes, and is infallible in all her 
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deliverances and doings.” This is rich. To say that the 
Catholic Church claims infallibility in all deliverances and 
doings, indicates a degree of ignorance and loose thought and 
writing on the teaching of the Catholic Church nothing short 
of ridiculous. 

The second deliverance on the subject, ‘‘ Romanism asa 
Political Power,” tells us, among other things, that ‘‘ the Pope 
controlled the people by assumed authority at the confess- 
ional.” This is not bad! We could sometimes most heartily 
wish that he could do so, and do it effectually. Of course, the 
politicians would not like it, for he would go for honest poli- 
tics every time and under all circumstances, But they do not 
hesitate to indulge in the most reckless and absurd charges 
against the tyranny of the Pope and the threatening aspect of 
the Papacy toward our American institutions; whereas the 
Catholic Church is really the only institution in the world that 
combines authority with liberty, conservatism with true prog- 
ress, and always goes for honest and just administration of 
Church and State. The third attack was made by a Dublin 
Methodist, and he proved himself a true Irish Protestant by 
the vigorous manner in which he wielded the spiritua! shilla- 
lah. He said: “ There were many gross and corrupt teachings 
of the Church of Rome The idea of Romanish moral- 
ty was incorrect. The Church of Rome taught immorality,” 

It is too late in the day for a grave and dignified body to 
give sanction to such an outrageously absurd and mendacious 
charge. They seem to have realized this; for the final, formal 
resolution which they adopted on the subject of Romanism, 
though sufficiently aggressive, comes far short of the openly 
mendacious and abusive language which they had applauded 
in their set speakers. 

It must be admitted that the strong desire for union which 
exists among all Protestant denominations is a hopeful sign ; 
but it is not that there is any good ground of belief that 
organic unity among themselves is any nearer than it was forty 
years ago, or that the hope will ever be blessed with fruition 
in this world, but that they will, in time, come to see that the 
hope can only be realized in that very old Roman Catholic 
Church which they now so much dread, but which is really 
their loving, holy mother, whoawaits their return to her bosom 
with intense desire, and loving, hopeful confidence. 

THE METHODIST ECUMENICAL COUNCIL, 
EDITORIAL, 
Chautauquan, Meadville, December. 

HE most striking religious event of October, 1891, was the 
T two weeks’ session in Washington, D. C., of representa- 
tives of all the Methodist denominations in the world, The 
Council was imposing in view of the vast numbers represented 
and the importance of the themes discussed. 

The question of Methodist unity did not provoke a serious 
debate ; a general desire for some connect ‘nal bond—some 
federation of Methodisms—was manifested, and here, too, an 
affirmative settlement was promoted by the discussion. The 
reasons that there are twenty-seven divisions of Methodism 
are in small part geographical; geographical separation 
accounts for only five of the branches. One division is made 
by race, white and colored. The rest are historical and relate 
(1) to slavery, which no longer exists, (2) to questions of polity, 
which are less and less bitterly discussed, and (3) to conflicts 
of personal feeling and leadership, which have burned out. 
The branches of Methodism are not divided by any new issues ; 
indeed, new issues tend to bring all Methodists together ; for 
example, they all agree to promote temperance reform. In 
view of the removal of old causes of difference and the devel- 
opment of new ground for union in thought and work, it is 
easy to see that some kind of federation is soon to be vigor- 
ously advocated with good hope of success. The conference 
moved this question up to the front line and firmly planted it 
there. 

The differences of opinion developed in the conference were 
neither denominational nor national. English Wesleyansand 
English Primitives, Methodists of the North and Methodists 
of the South, agreed and stood together on the very picket lines 
of progress. Irishmen, Englishmen, Scotchmen, New Eng- 
landers, South Carolinians, and Afro-Americans were found 
holding common opinions, The sharpest differences were 
purely personal, Individuals held antagonistic views, not 
because they were of different churches or nations, but strictly 
as individuals. Perhaps this fact is the most instructive one 
of the conference meetings. It is significant of a leaven of 
common faith and conviction throughout Christendom. 
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MUNERA PULVERIS, SIX ESSAYS ON THE ELEMENTS 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By John Ruskin, Honorary 
Student of Christchurch, and Honorary Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. With an Introduction by Charles Eliot Norton. 
Brantwood Edition, 12mo, pp. 218. New York: Charles E. Mer- 
rill& Co. 1891. 7HE POEMS OF JOHN RUSKIN. Now 
First Collected from Original Manuscript and Printed Sources; and 
Edited, in Chronological Order, with Notes, Biographical and 
Critical. By W. G. Collingwood. 2vols.,12mo. Vol. I, pp. 291, 
POEMS WRITTEN IN BOYHOOD, 1826-1835. Vol. II., pp. 
360. POEMS WRITTEN 1N YOUTH, 1836-1845, and Later 
Poems. Brantwood Edition. New York: Charles E. Merrill & 
Co. r8gI. 


[These three volumes are parts of the only edition of Ruskin’s works published 
in this country with his consent, and from the sale of which he derives a profit. 
The edition is hailed by Ruskin’s friend and editor, Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, as ** a tardy attempt to deal honestly by one to whom just and honorable treat- 
ment has been so long denied.’”” Mr. Ruskin’s failure, however, to receive before 
this just and honorable treatment from publishers on this side of the ocean has 
been due principally to his supreme contempt for the United States and all things 
therein, and to his bad temper and bad manners. More than one attempt by pub- 
lishers in this country to establish relations with Mr. Ruskin has come to naught 
by reason of his rudeness. Yet hisinfirmity of temper may, perhaps, be partly 
excused by his wretched physical condition. As he has grown older—he is now 
nearly seventy-three—he seems to have improved, and the result is the present 
handsome edition of his works, 

As tothe **‘ Munera Pulveris,”’ originally published in 1862, Prof. Norton, who 
does not allow his liking for Ruskin to blind him to the latter's defects, aptly 
characterizes the work in an Introduction, as ‘* largely a study of ideal conditions 
—the political economy, as it were, of a New Atlantis ; a body of speculations, 
under modern guise, of the same order as those of the Republic or the Laws,” the 
well-known fantasies of Plato, Nor does Prof. Norton hesitate to allude to Rus- 
kin’s ‘* arrogance of speech and absolute self-assurance.”’ 

Whether Mr. Collingwood has done good service to Ruskin by putting his 
rhymes into print may reasonably be doubted. Some of the pieces in Volume I. 
are, perhaps, better than the general run of the productions of childish versifiers, 
but they are childish productions all the same. Ruskin, before he was sixteen, 
blackened a good deal of paper with compositions, more or less metrical—there are 
more than a hundred in the First Volume, nearly all now printed for the first 
time. The verses contained in Vol. II. are certainly better, but all show a plen- 
tiful lack of inspiration, poetic imagination, passion, and mastery of form. Noth- 
ing better can be done here than to give the frst and last poems in these volumes, 
with notes of the Editor.] 


HE early writings of Mr. Ruskin were carefully preserved by his 
parents, who encouraged, though they do not seem to have 
supervised, the production of his juvenile attempts. In two or three 
instances only a word has been crossed out, and an emendation sub- 
stituted by his father; but in several places his father and mother 
have inserted dates into the note-books, or indorsed a loose sheet 
** John’s Poetry.” 

Some of the manuscripts are very beautifully written in ‘‘ copper- 
plate” or ‘‘ print’? hand. The fac-similes of these in the volume show 
how early he acquired this elegant handwriting, one of them being 
dated 1828, when Ruskin wasin his tenth year. He was born Febru- 
ary 8, 1819. While living at Herne Hill he wrote, in January, 1826, 
‘* Needless Alarm,” his first known composition in metre. A visit to 
the English Lakes and Perth in the summer of the same year sug- 
gested ‘‘ Glen of Glen Farg” and ‘‘ Farewell to Scotland.” In the 
autumn of 1826 he began ‘‘ Harry and Lucy,” and wrote ‘‘ Time”— 
all these before he was eight years old. The earliest piece of verse 
printed in the volume before us, however, is ‘‘ Glen Farg,” written in 
1827, the occasion being some autumnal frost occurring before the 
author had left Scotland after his summer visit. Glen Farg is just 
north of Loch Leven. Thus runs this initial : 


GLEN FARG, 


Papa, how pretty these icicles are, 

That are seen so near, that are seen so far ; 
——Those dropping waters that come from the rocks, 
And many a hole like the haunt of a fox ; 

That silvery stream that runs babbling along, 
Making a murmuring, dancing song ; 

Those trees that stand waving upon the rock’s side, 
And men, that, like spectres, among them glide; 
And waterfalls that are heard from far, 

And come in sight when very near ; 

And the water-wheel that turns slowly round, 
Grinding the corn that requires to be ground, 

And mountains at a distance seen, 
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And rivers winding through the plain; 
And quarries with their craggy stones, 
And the wind among them moans. 


Mr. Ruskin thought so highly of this production of his childhood, 
that he printed these lines in 1862, thirty-five years after they were 
written, in his ‘‘ Munera Pulveris,” with this remarkable comment : 
‘‘All that I ever could be, and all that I cannot be, the weak little 
rhyme already shows.” For a quarter of a century thereafter Mr. 
Ruskin continued to make rhymes, and the last two pieces of verse 
printed by Mr. Collingwood are these written, in 1887: 

ST. PETER. 
St. Peter went to fish 
When sprats were twopence a dish: 
But St. Peter went to preach 
When sprats were twopence each. 
THE ANSWER TO BABY. 
Fishes in the sea,— 
Apples on the tree,— 
What is ic to me, 
Baby, where they be? 


DIE INSPIRATION UND IRRTHUMSLOSIGKEIT DER 
HEILIGEN SCHRIFT. Von Dr. Aug. Wilh. Dieckhoff, Pro- 
fessor der Theologie zu Rostock. 8vo. pp. III, r10. 
Justus Naumann. 


Leipzig 


{The author of this book is the leading member of the theological faculty, 
most conservative and Confessional in all Germany. His work has accordingly as 
much representative as individual importance. Its views are the signs of the times 
and show what concessions even the most positive of university professors in 
the Fatherland are willing to make to the demands of advanced Biblical criticism. ] 

O question is of more paramount importance for modern theology 
ft than the inspiration and inerrancy of the Scriptures. A full reés- 
tablishment of the authority of Holy Writ as the guide to Christian 
faith and life depends upon the accurate determining of the extent and 
limits of inspiration and of the inerrancy of the Sacred Writings. In 
order todetermine this matter historically, it will be necessary to 
acknowledge in the very outset, that the views of the old dogmaticians 
of the seventeenth century, in both the Lutheran and the Calvinistic 
ranks,that the human factor in the origin and composition of these books 
is to be excluded to such a degree, as absolutely and in each and every 
particular to deny the possibility of any and every error (Fe/same) in 
the Scriptures, .nust be given up because not reconcilable with the 
facts of history and cautious and careful Biblical criticism. Such 
theory of inspiration and absolute inerrancy runs counter to the origin 
and the character and contents of the Scriptures. A _ reconstruction, 
therefore, of the traditional inspiration theory is a matter of necessity 
in the best interests of Biblical science itself, and of confidence in Holy 
Writ as the Word of God. This reconstruction is all the more an 
easy and acceptable matter, because it isin reality only a return to the 
positions and standpoints of the best teachers of the Christian Church, 
especially Luther and Augustine. The mechanical theory of inspira- 
tion now prevalent in the circles of the most pronounced conservatives, 
and which demands absolute inerrancy even in the minor externals 
and circumstantials of the Scriptures, is really a product of the ultra 
dogmatical period of the seventeenth century, when the various 
teachers of the Church vied with each other 
of massive systems. 


is the construction 
Men, like Calovius, Hollazius, and others, make 
the Sacred writings merely a dictation of the Holy Spirit, the Apostles 
and Prophets being little more than copyists. The personality and 
activity of the writers themselves were crowded entirely into the 
background. This absolute conception, however, of inspiration can 
find no defense in the works of the best teachers of the earlier Church. 
It is true, that both Luther and Augustine, as well as other master 
minds in the earlier annals of the Church, claim that the Scriptures are 
absolutely reliable as the source and basis of Christian doctrine and 
life. Yet their attitude toward the Scriptures was entirely of a prac- 
tical, and not of a theoretical and critical character. With as little 
right as the radicals can claim Luther for their advanced and destruc- 
tive criticism—which they can only do by a misinterpretation of his 
statements on James, calling it in comparison with Paul’s Romans and 
Ephesians a “‘ straw epistle’’ on the Apocalypse and other books, just 
so little can Luther be claimed for the extreme view of absolute iner- 
rancy. While he and Augustine and their kind at all places and times 
seek to reconcile Scriptures with themselves and nowhere ex professo 
admit the existence of an error, even in historical, archeological or 
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other details, yet their conception of the origin and character of the 
sacred Scriptures, especially of the activity of human agency as a 
factor and force in the composition of these books, is such that the 
possibility of the presence of an error is not excluded. Passages in 
abundance are quoted to sustain this theory, and the reader can thus 
judge for himself if the promises and facts justify the conclusion. Nor 
need Christians fear that by yielding this to the demands of criticism, 
that in any way, manner, or form the authority of the Scriptures are 
undermined. Their authority as the infallible rule of faith and life 
is based not upon the demonstration of absolute inerrancy in each and 
every particular, but upon the ¢estimonium Spiritus Sancti in and 
through the Scriptures themselves, convincing the heart and mind that 
what is here given is the truth and the way to life. There is no need 
of such an absolute theory for Christian certainty and hope. For 
those who yield to the Spirit as He speaks through and in the Word, 
the demarcation line between the absolutely reliable is the Scriptures 
and the possibly or really erroneons, falls of itself. ‘‘In this way, 
then, it can be fairly said, that by rejecting the theory of inspiration 
that demands absolute inerrancy, neither the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures nor their objective divine certainty for Christian faith, is in 
any degree endangered.” 


PARIS EN VOITURE, A CHEVAL, AUX COURSES, A LA 
CHASSE. Croqueville. Deuxieme Edition. I2mo, pp. 393. 
Paris: Librairie de la Nouvelle Revue. 1892. 


[A series of papers which have appeared in the Nouvelle Revue of Paris is here 
collected. Who ‘‘ Croqueville * may be, we do not know, but he has evidently 
had a large acquaintance with many of the men and women in Paris who, since 
Louis Philippe became King of the French, have with some reputation for elegance, 
have kept their coaches and horses and been interested in horse-racing or hunting. 
The book isa history abounding in well-told anecdotes, of the great aristocracy 
and people of wealth who have lived in Paris from 1830 to our day,and been 
known as fond of horseflesh put to various uses. There is an Index of Names, 
which is a roll of most of the ** fashionables,’”’ titled or otherwise, of Paris for the 
last half century. Asa specimen of the book we extract a few anecdotes. ] 


the time of Louis Philippe, the drives of himself and the queen 

had a hasty characteristic which was a reminder that the king had 
been shot at sixteen times. The royal children, onthe contrary, were 
driven about leisurely. Louis Philippe had his own carriage drawn 
by eight horses, and that of his suite by six. They were driven by a 
coachman on the seat, with a postillion on one of the leaders, all of 
them in blue liveries, wearing hats with cockades. A pricker pre- 
ceded the royal coach which was followed by three grooms on 
horseback. With the exception of the military escort, the whole, 
tarnished and ugly, appeared like a flying apparition. A passer-by 
cried out ‘‘ The King!” Everybody rushed to the curbstone. Some 
of them saluted their sovereign, who seemed to be already running 
away. More quickly than I can tell it, coaches and horses had dis- 
appeared in the direction of Neuilly or Saint-Cloud, before the guard 
at the Champs-Elysées, seizing their guns, had the time to present 
arms before the King. 

It is said that the horse, which ran away with the Duke of Orleans, 
and was thus the cause of his death, had been retired on account of his 
bad mouth, and it was through forgetfulness of a director of the royal 
stable that this horse was harnessed to the Duke’s coach on that fatal 
morning. There is also a story—whether history or legend I know 
not—that the person by whose fault this mistake was made, dared not 
show himself in public ; but one morning passing by chance the Tuil- 
eries, at a window of which the king was standing, the unfortunate 
man fell on his knees and buried his face in his hands before the father 
deprived of his eldest son, before the king whose heir had been killed 
by the blunder of the kneeling man. 

In 1867, the year of the Exposition, when Mademoiselle Schneider, 
as ‘‘ Za Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein” was at the height of her success, 
the sovereigns who came as visitors discovered that France was too 
much occupied with amusement to defend herself. A special iron 
gate of the Exposition was opened for crowned heads only ; but the 
porter who had charge of the gate had learned his A/manach de Gotha 
so badly, that he lost his head in the crowd of emperors, kings, arch- 
dukes, and princelings. The famous actress bet that she would enter 
the Exposition through the gate closed to common mortals, and won 
her bet, thanks to the fantastic coat-of-arms she had put on her coach 
and to the cool assurance of her footman, who loudly demanded the 
opening of the gate to admit ‘‘ The Grand Duchess of Gérolstein.” 

In 1856 the Duchess of Caumont La Force, was living alone in her 
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hotel in the Champs-Elysées, her husband having been obliged to live 
elsewhere on account of her unbearable temper. One day in that year 
a curious crowd assembled before the sombre and dirty front of the 
hotel. Some of the spectators entered the court of the house; others 
less fond of sad sights stood outside and asked what was the matter. 
The duchess lay dead on a heap of manure, killed by the knife-thrust 
of a groom, who had got tired of the parsimony with which she doled 
out to him some carrots she had bottght at a low price. The assassin 
was a Wurtemberger, named Baumann, whom she employed by the 
half-day to rub down the sorry horses with which she drove about dur- 
ing the rest of the day. He was condemned by a jury to hard labor for 
life. What a woman she was, and what a patient husband she had, a 
single anecdote will show. 

One evening the Duke de la Force asked his wife if he could, with- 
out deranging her plans, give her coachman permission to go out for 
the evening. She answered that she intended to remain at home. No 
sooner had the coachman gone than the fantastic duchess remembered 
a soirée at the Tuileries, to which she had promised the Queen to 
come. Thereupon Madame begged her dear Augustus, her worthy 
Augustus—as on that occasion she chose to address her spouse—to 
harness the horses, and drive her himself to the palace. The Duke, 
so haughty and caustic abroad, but so mild and tender at home, put 
on the livery, drove his wife to the palace, and waited patiently with 
the coachmen in the court of the Tuileries, while his wife spent the 
evening .with other guests around the work table of Queen Marie 
Amelie. 





THE CAUSE OF AN ICE AGE. By Sir Robert Ball, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, Author of ‘‘ Starland.” 12mo, 
pp. 180. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1891. 

(Here we have a new theory as to the Cause of An Ice Age. The fact of a 
Glacial Period, during which a sheet of ice and snow hundreds of thousands of 
feet thick covered Great Britain and Central Europe as far as Saxony, as well as 
Canada and much of that tract which now forms the Eastern States of the Union, 
is well established. Those who have studied the works of Agassiz and Prof. 
James Geikie are familiar with the subject. Dr. James Croll, in his admirable 
work, ‘* Climate and Time,’’ has propounded an Astronomical Theory for the 
production of an Ice Age. The theory of Crollis accepted by Sir Robert Ball 
with a difference. We mention his general conclusions without being able to 
point out the steps by which he has arrived atthose conclusions. A frontispiece is 
a picture of what is known as the Cloghvorra Stone, an immense bowlder more 
than a hundred tons in weight, on the Kenmare River in Ireland. This Stone the 
author considers sufficient of itself to establisa the existence fa Glacial Period. 
The volume appears as one of the Modern Science Series, edited by Sir John 


Lubbock,] 
HERE have been several Glacial Periods on our Earth, alternating 
with Genial Periods. A calculation of the amount of annual 
sun heat which a single hemisphere of our globe receives in summer, 
and of the amount received by that hemisphere in winter, shows that 
Glacial and Genial Periods are separated from each other by about 
10,500 years. 

These Periods and their alternation are caused by the influence of 
the planets, especially Jupiter and Venus, on the earth’s orbit. 

That there have been perturbations of the earth’s orbit is established 
beyond the sHadow of adoubt. These perturbations, are caused by 
the disturbing influence of the planets. Of these Venus is without a 
peer in the intensity of the pull with which it seeks to make the Earth 
swerve from its revolution around the Sun, Next in importance to 
the perturbations produced by Venus are those due to the planet Jupi- 
ter, of which the disturbing effect is about half that of Venus. Much 
less than the disturbance caused by these two planets is that of the 
other planets; yet of these the most distant, or the smallest, tugs at 
the Earth with a disturbing force which, when expressed in tons, is 
often stupendous and always considerable. 

The result of these pertrubations is that every 21,000 years the line 
of equinoxes—the precession of which is well-known—is so placed 
with reference to the elliptic path of the earth that the difference in 
duration between summer and winter attains a maximum ; what that 
maxis depends, of course, upon the eccentricity of the Earth’s orbit at 
the time. 

It is a consequence of the Astronomical theory of Ice Ages that they 
must return in thefuture. There is, therefore, the best of reasons for 
believing that, as the temperate regions of the Earth have been sub- 
merged on various occasions in past ages beneath ice sheets a thou- 
sand feet or more in thickness, so in future periods the ice sheets will 
again return and desolate those regions which now contain the most 
civilized nations of the Earth. / 
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TOTAL ABSTINENCE ON THE CON- 
TINENT—A STRIKING APPEAL. 


New York Voice(Proh.), Dec. 3.—The fol- 
lowing appeal to total abstinence’ from intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage (translated from 
the German), having attached to it some of the 
foremost names of Europe, is being widely 
circulated on the Continent : 


** APPEAL. 

‘‘in recent years the question has been pro- 
pounded for public consideration whether one 
of our most wide-spread practices, the use 
of alcoholic beverages, does not threaten a 


of this question no one has denied that zmmoa- 
erate indulgence is injurious. Science has 
shown beyond question the changes that are 
wrought in the organs of the body by the 
often-repeated and free use of such beverages. 
It characterizes these as changes occasioned by 
a process of poisoning, in many respects akin 
to arsenical poisoning, and recognizes them as 
causes of degeneration, sickness, and death. 
Not less clearly understood is the direct action 
of alcohol as a narcotic, resembling ether, 
chloroform, and morphine, and, like them, 
bringing a more or less profound paralysis of 
the mental functions. The close relation of 
these poisoning effects to the social conse- 
quences that attend drunkenness and the drink 
habit begins to make itself manifest to the 
general intelligence. If penury and misery 
follow the steps of the drunkard, it is his 
weakened mental grasp — weakened by the 
workings of the poison—that inflicts these mis- 
fortunes upon him, just as the destruction of 
the internal organs inflicts pain and disease. 

‘* These established and clearly perceived 
facts have not hitherto shaken the satisfaction 
with which the moderate use of alcohol has 
been regarded, or the belief in its benefits. 
There is no doubt that the moderate use does 
not have the same ruinous results that spring 
from the immoderate ; and daily experience 
seems to teach that the highest mental and 
physical performances may be associated with 
temperate indulgence. Yet have we not also 
observed persons with feeble eyes, Or blind in 
one eye, epileptics, and persons hard of hear- 
ing, who have been able to place themselves 
among the most exalted of the race, notwith- 
standing the defects that such obstacles have 
cast in their paths? Because the blind Milton 
and the lame Heine were great poets, is it to be 
assumed that they did not feel their physical de- 
privations ? Therefore let no one conclude that 
alcohol is harmless because the strong are able 
to withstand it. And if into the life of every 
individual is introduced a factor that tends to 
enfeeble the strong and to kill the weak, must 
not the effect upon the people as a whole be to 
prodigiously diminish the aggregate capability ? 

‘Should we not give some little heed to 
those friends of humanity who complain that 
their efforts for the rescue of infirm and easily- 
seduced natures are brought to naught by the 
constant glorification of this agency of seduc- 
tion that is so truly the central influence in our 
social life? And should we not vouchsafe 
some attention for the peril that is in store for 
future generations, if it is true not only that 
the drinker transmits to the child an inferior 
constitution and a nervous system predisposed 
to all kinds of maladies, but also that the in- 
jurious effects of alcohol increase from genera- 
tion to generation? To this reply may be 
made by citing a familiar argument, and point- 
ing to the much-extolled drinking powers of 
our forefathers. If alcohol is potent for the 
destruction of a nation, how is the existence at 
this day of the descendants of so many genera- 
tions of drinkers to be explained? But, in 
reality, we of to-day are not of the indicated 
descent. The great masses of people in our 
ancestors’ times were wholly uncorrupted by 
alcohol; excepting on great feast days their 
drink was water. And if the families of the 


| gift, and does not our utilization of it proceed 
serious danger. In the course of discussion | 
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eminent and the wealthy suffered debasement | 
through drink, they could always find renewal | 
by intermarriage with the untainted. 

**Tt was not until our own days that manu- 
facturing took such strides, and the earth was 
made to yield alcoholic liquors so abundantly, 
as to create a ramifying and menacing traffic 
in such liquors as articles of daily request 
among the entire people. Not until now has 
the problem been of a kind to touch the whole 
Nation, instead of separate circles. 

‘* But let us pass from this sad subject of the 
hereditary effects upon the nervous system of 
the continuous use of the poison, and let us| 
look at alcohol from the point of view of its 
best friends—as an ever-ready means for the 
alleviation of sorrow. But this sorrow-allevi- 
ator—is it not, indeed, a mischievous Danaides 





from a vitiated understanding, from instincts 
disqualified for perception of the danger that 
threatens the barx of our being? Must we not 
trace our acceptance of it to the same causes 
that blunt the sensibilities of the masses and 
make it possible for them, in times when they 
ought to be spurred to seek release from the 
economic conditions that hedge them in, 
to rest satisfied with rude and_ unpala- 
table fare, with the unadorned’ and 
comfortless home, with the dirty groggery, 
and with the beery discourse, that wretchedest 
product of our cogitation? Is it not precisely 
this daily narcotizing, to which the citizen 
abandons himself as soon as his work is done, 
that renders him callousto the cheerlessness of 
his existence, that deadens the saving impulse 
to contend for a nobler and a sweeter lot? Be- 
fore the individualcan undertake to mitigate 
the bitterness of life, he must have a compre- 
hension of it. Undoubtedly there are those 
who would rather not live at all than deprive 
themselves of the possibility of avoiding reali- 
zation of their wretchedness. But we address 
ourselves to the larger number, to the reflecting 
people, who look with faith for a healthy and 
marked development, and to such we would say: 
Before you lies the future, a future of which 
you know that it will make larger and larger 
demands upon the activity, the judgment, and 
the cultivation of mankind. And now, young 
men, there is proffered to you anagency that, 
if availed of, not only can prove, but (we may 
predict) will prove unfailingly instrumental, in 
the struggle which is ahead, for blinding youto 
the conditions of actuallife, for deluding you 
as to prospects, and for causing you to forget 
what you have to battle for. And thisagency is 
potent to cast about you the coils of fascina- 
tion ; it is accorded all conceivable recom- 
mendation and praise; alike by the sagacious 
and the inexperienced it is esteemed at doubly 
exaggerated worth; it is devised to take from 
you the capacity for a discriminating under- 
standing of the beautiful and the sacred. Can 
you betieve that your youth will conquer ? 

‘* It will be no easy task to persuade men to 
spurn this deceitful poison which has long been 
so tenderly cherished, unless a distinct knowl- 
edge of its dangers shall fix the resolve. And 
now the truth must be made manifest that even 
the entirely moderate person, who has never 
been intoxicated and daily takes his glass of 
wine at meals for the sake of preserving or 
improving his health, is in error ; for a sub- 
stance that has noticeably poisonous effects 
upon those unaccustomed to its use, even if the 
doses taken are very small, cannot be con- 
sidered a means of nourishment. 

‘* Again, if temperate indulgence 1s altogether 
harmless for persons of position and strength 
of will, why is it that every moment of the 
day persons of moderate will-power are be- 
ing dragged to their ruin? At least the 
treacherous mask of friendship beneath which 
alcohol makes its insinuating way should be 
torn off. 

‘*A number of individuals, who, in pursuance 
of their relations to the affairs of life, have 
been specially impressed with the importance 
of this duty, have banded themselves to- 
gether to promote the suggested object by 
example and precept. They are resolved to 
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recognition of alcohol as the necessary presid- 
ing genius of every social gathering; with 
that instinct which finds in alcohol the prover 
of manhood, the fountain of gayety, and the 
inspirer of poets and orators, They are 
resolved to demonstrate that the zest for en- 
joyment of life which is afforded by the capa- 
bilities of a mind unpoisoned is of a nobler 
quality than that which is purchased by confu- 
sion; that the companionability which has for 
its basis a true exchange of thoughts and senti- 
ments does not require the codperation of 
wine and beer to make itself endurable. They 
are resolved to prove that there may be the 
same capacity without the least indulgence in 
alcohol. Their position, therefore, is not that 
of moderation, but that of abstinence from and 
repudiation of alcohol and all alcoholic drinks, 
in all the relations of their lives, for their own 
interest and the interest of their fellow-men. 
‘If this example is to be efficacious it must 
be supported by the influence’ of numbers 
among the people at large. We beseech all 
who have a heart for the future of mankind, 
all who watch with sensibility the ever-deepen- 
ing conflict that man is waging with the condi- 
tions of existence, to come to our side; for the 
genius of the race can triumph only by employ- 
ing the maxim: ‘ Be not dismayed, but fight.’” 


This appeal is remarkable in two respects, 
first, for the array of signatures, representing 
almost all professions and callings, especially 
the educational and scientific circles; and, 
second, remarkable for the strength, tact, and 
literary character of the appeal itself. We do 
not, indeed, recall at this moment any docu- 
ment ever published on this subject better 
fitted to create a favorable impression on the 
general public. We have had freqnent occa- 
sion of late to speak of the awakening going 
on in Europe to the magnitude of the liquor 
evil. It is not an awakening limited to religious 
circles or philanthropists. When sucha journal 
as La Petit Journal, with the largest citcula- 
tion of any journal in the world, begins a lead- 
ing double-leaded editorial with the assertion 
that ‘‘ Of all the dangers menacing our agricul- 
tural population at the present day the 
gravest and the most difficult to fight is 
alcoholism,” it means something. It 
means something when such an_ influen- 
tial journal as the Allgemeine Zeitung, of 
Munich, one of the most influential in all 
Europe, says (Sept. 6): ‘‘ Experience in Ger- 
many, as elsewhere, has proved that the dan- 
gerous alcohol pest cannot be fought deter- 
minedly except by radical methods.” It means 
something to find the influential 7agedlatt, of 
Leipzig (Sept. 11), asserting that ‘‘ it will not 
be possible to produce any law adapted to 
really put a stop to the great evil of drunken- 
ness without relinquishing some of our popular 
national conceptions about ‘ interference with 
individual liberty.’” It is of almost equal sig- 
nificance to find Professor Harnack, of Berlin, 
the greatest living authority on church history, 
advocating the substitution of water for wine 
in the communion, and asserting that this was 
done almost universally in the early Christian 
Church. The recent utterances of the Em- 
peror of Germany in regard to the perils of 
increasing drunkenness have had a wholsome 
effect in drawing general attention to the sub- 
ject, and the utterances of Connt Leo Tolstoi 
(who is also a signer of this document from 
Zurich) have helped to fan the flames of agita- 
tion throughout Europe. It is fast becoming 
the world-wide question of modern civiliza- 
tion: How shall the ravages of alcohol be 
stayed ? 


CONSERVATIVE THOUGHTS FROM A 
RADICAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Hugh O. Pentecost, in the Twentieth Century 
(New York), Dec. 3.—It is by mo means sure 
that the parents are always wiser than the child 
in every given case, and for this reason even 
very young children may safely be left to solve 
their problems for themselves, with the aid of 
such advice as parents may give without im- 
posing on the freedom of the child to try its 
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own experiments inconduct. It is not neces- 
sary to prevent a child from making what seem 
to the parents mistakes; on the contrary, it is 
usually wise to allow it, for mistakes are excel- 
lent teachers, far better than the wisest par- 
ents. But when adults are dealing with adults, 
any direct personal criticism of conduct, and 
much less any effort to control or influence 


conduct, isan insufferable nuisance. The ex- 
cuse for meddling with another’s conduct 
that it is ‘‘for his good” is often given. 


But this excuse is poor, for the double reason 
that it is not for one’s good that another should 
control his conduct, and no one is responsible 
for another’s conduct. Whatis good for one 
person is not always good for another. It is 
impossible for one person to decide what is good 
for another. Itisunwise and unsafe for any one 
to attempt such supervision over the conduct of 
another. ‘There are certain liberals and refor- 
mers of varioustypes who, in their zeal as propa- 
gandists, are quite as annoying ascertain Chris- 
tians, for the reason that they forget or do not 
know that it is indelicate and annoying to 
peste: individuals with preachments of their 
particular hobbies. Temperance persons, 
total abstainers from liquor or from tobacco, 
are apt to make themselves particularly ob- 
noxious in this regard. Not satisfied with 
abstaining from the use of liquor or tobacco 
themselves, they forthwith attempt to compel 
or influence others to do likewise. A very 
good system of living is to order one’s life as 
far as possible according to one’s inclinations, 
and to allow others todothe same. And so 
far as personal relations go this can generally 
be done. If another is inclined to assault one 
or forcibly convert one’s property, interference 
with such action may be wise, but short of 
that it is not wise for one to meddle with an- 
other’s doings. 





SEE-SAW IN MASSACHUSETTS.—A number of 
the Massachusetts cities held their elections 
yesterday. One feature of these annual muni- 
cipal contests in that State is a controversy 
over the question whether the sale of liquor 
shall be licensed, the State law providing for 
a submission of the question to the voters every 
twelve months. Experience has shown that 
the smaller cities as a rule pursue no consist- 
ent policy regarding this matter. They are 
apt to vote Yes a year or two, and then No 
once, the pendulum swinging back and forth 
with some approach to regularity. Thus New 
Bedford has had license for some time past, 
but yesterday voted No, 2,223 to 1,942. The 
Mercury discussed the prospect, a few days ago, 
in this vein: ‘‘ It may be fairly said that about 
once in so long New Bedford will vote No, 
and this may be the year to again establish the 
truth of the rule. In that case, next year will 
establish the truth of another rule, which is 
that the city cannot be expected to vote No 
for two years in succession.” The reason for 
these occasional negative votes, in the AZer- 
cury’s opinion, is that a majority of the voters 
become dissatisfied with the license system, 
and make ‘‘ an aimless attempt to secure some- 
thing better,”’ but there is no element of pa- 
tience or perseverance in the attempt, and 
consequently enough ‘‘ No” voters lose their 
interest in the matter within a year to let license 
carry again.—New York Evening Post, Dec. 2. 


TEMPERANCE REPUBLICANS ONCE MORE TO 
rHE Fore.—Hon. Albert Griffin’s Republi- 
can Anti-Saloon movement is a thing of the 
past. It ought to have succeeded better than 
it did. That is to say, more Republicans 
ought to have been interested in it than were 
so. It was an experiment, and it failed. A 
similar experiment is now to be tried among 
the Republicans of Massachusetts. Lately a 
meeting of temperance Republicans was held 
in this city which resulted in the organization 
of what is to be known as ‘‘ The Republican 
Temperance Guard of Massachusetts,” the 
object of which is thus stated in Article 2 of 
the constitution: 


First, to use all proper influence for the suppression 
of the drinking-saloon or tippling-shop ; second, to in- 
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sist upon the strengthening of and enforcement of the 


restrictive provisions of existing temperance laws, | 


and to use all proper influence to prevent the weaken- 
ing of them; third, to urge the placing of further 
legal restriction upon the sale of intoxicating liquor; 
fourth, toinfluence the management of the Republi- 
can party to place the party organization in harmony 
with the sentiments here set forth, and to work for the 
nomination of such Republican candidates as are in 
sympathy with the principles above declared, and who 
are worthy in other respects. 
— Morning Star (Boston), Dec. 3. 
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where he can secure it. There is a reasonable 
prospect in all such transactions that both the 
parties may profit by the deal. The great bulk 
of the ‘‘ futufes”” contracted for are not of this 
character. They are gambling ventures pure 
and simple. Neither of the dealers expects to 
handle the articles named in the contract. The 
seller hopes the price will go down, and the 
buyer that it will go up, and each expects to 
be paid the difference if his hopes are fulfilled. 
It is easy to see how naturally a ‘‘ corner”’ in 


THE FARMERS’ CONGRESS AND THE LICENsE | 8'@!0, or provisions, will be suggested to the 


QUESTION.—The recent Farmers’ National 
Congress at Sedalia, Mo., was one of the most 
important ever held, both in point of attendance 
and the caliber of the delegates, Lest it might 
be thought that this Congress is self-appointed, 
we might state that this body of men is com- 
posed of delegates under appointment annually 
by the Governors of the several States, and 
this year numbered over 200 delegates in 
attendance. The Chairman of the Convention, 
Hon. A. J. Smith, Vice-President for Kansas, 
presided. Thcre was one matter brought up 
for discussion in which the readers of the Cri- 
terion have an interest, and that was the ques- 
tion of Government licensing of the liquor 
traffic. The resolution opposing the Govern- 
ment deriving a revenue from licensing the 
traffic was voted down. The work done by the 
Congress seems to have been generally of a 
conservative character, such as we might 
expect to find in such representative men from 
the several States. —Mida’s Criterion (Liquor, 
Chicago), Nov. 30. 

UNWISE PROHIBITIONISTS. — All of those 
who love their kind must feel a_ certain 
gratification over the work accomplished in 
this city during the past few weeks by Francis 
Murphy. That anyone should view sucha 
movement with anything but approbation is 
difficult to realize. When ministers of the gos- 
pel become champions or advocates of divorce, 
violating the biblical injunction, ‘‘ Whom God 
has joined let no man put asunder,” and when 
Prohibitionists denounce the Blue Ribbon 
movement one cannot but feel a little dis- 
couraged over any immediate prospect of mil- 
lennial peace and joy filling the world. —Sound- 
ings (Seattle), Nov. 28. 

THE RIGHT WILL PREVAIL.—The struggle 
against the hydra of the alcohol habit has been 
reduced from a battle with a deep-rooted and 
almost universal delusion to a fight against 
acknowledged vice and greed, relying on 
bribery for their protection and on sophistry 
for their arguments. ‘ruth need not fear the 
result of an encounter with such adversaries. 
‘* The ultimate success of the struggle is cer- 
tain,” says Goldwin Smith. ‘‘If any one 
doubts the general preponderance of good over 
evil in human nature he has only to study the 
history of moral crusades. The enthusiastic 
energy and self-devotion which a great moral 
cause imparts to its champions have always 
prevailed and always will prevail, over any 
amount of self-interest or material power ar- 
rayed on the other side.”—Felix ZL. Oswald, 
M.D., in theCongregationalist (Boston), Dec. 3. 
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SPECULATION—SOME TIMELY HOMI- 
LETICAL REMARKS. 


New York Journal of Commerce, Dec, 4.—A 
large part of the trading now going on in the 
world is not a legitimate exchange of products, 
or a sale of merchandise for its market value in 
cash, but is a speculative movement where 
neither party desires any actual transfer of the 
property, but only makes a wager on the 
future price, and hopes to pocket a gain by a 
settlement of the difference. There are cases, 
of course, where buying and selling for future 
delivery are Jegitimate; the buyer needs the 
produce or merchandise for manufacturing 
purposes, or to supply his regular trade, and 
the seller has the stock on hand or knows 





buyer. If he has bought corn for November 
delivery at 50 cents a bushel, and by control- 
ling the stock at various points he can force the 
price up to go cents, the seller must pay him a 
difference of 40 cents on the entire amount 
he has promised to furnish, in case delivery is 
demanded. The fair game would be to leave 
the market tothe influence of natural forces, 
and then take the chances of achange. But here 
the greed that induces the other gambler to put 
the winning cards up his sleeve, or to load the 
dice, will lead the produce gambler by some 
shrewd trick or device to take undue advantage 
of the situation, and squeeze an unnatural gain 
out of his opponents. There is little to choose 
betweenthetwo methods. Each willuse every 
means in his power to turn the tide into his 
pocket. If there are no actual crop reports, or 
devastating storms, or drouth, or blight, or 
mildew, or rust, or decree or ukase that can be 
set forth with exaggerated particulars to affect 
the market, these will be invented, and the wires 
will be weighted with rumorsas false as the 
loaded cubes thrown from the dice-box. We 
have noticed the easy descent, when the greed 
for unearned gains takes possession of the 
heart, from the patience that waits on the 
chances to the tricks of the sharper, that are 
no better in principle and less manly in spirit 
than downright highway robbery. The spec- 
ulator pursues the same downward road. When 
his means give out, or are insufficient to carry 
him through, or are exhausted in unsuccessful 
ventures, he will lay his hands on deposits, 
trust funds, or any other securities within his 
reach, to carry out his deal. The widow's 
little savings, the gatherings of alms for the 
poor, the living of his dearest friend, nothing 
is too sacred for his grasping hand. He would 
sell his soul itself, if it had any market value, 
to replenish the stakes used in his gambling 
ventures. Each new day brings the tidings 
from some quarter of those whose misdeeds 
illustrate this truth and give emphasis to this 
much-needed lesson. The gambler is the foe 
to all virtue and the pest of society, and we 
shall have no permanent prosperity until these 
methods of trading are revised and corrected. 


Philadelphia Press, Dec. 6.—So mnch of 
Cyrus W. Field belongs to the glory of the 
nineteenth century that his misfortunes will be 
felt in all lands and among many conditions of 
men. While all sympathy goes out to this 
unfortunate gentleman, and with sympathy 
gratitude for his services to mankind, there are 
lessons in this catastrophe. As we have had 
occasion to sayin commenting upon recent 
events, modern finance is at last in a state of 
moral liquidation. The pace of the past few 
years can only end in disaster. We do not 
realize the danger. It does not come in a day. 
We note its culmination. Only when the tree 
falls and the wrenched boughs strew the 
ground do we see the work of the parasite. 
The business misfortunes of Mr. Field are the 
outcome of a pernicious syste:n. For twenty 
years—we might even say since the close of 
the war—business in New York has been so 
conducted as to invite these calamities. The 
tone of financial honor has fallen lower and 
lower. Among the accepted canons of modern 
finance we have methods which would have 
made our grandfathers shiver. Bankruptcy is 
no longer a dishonor, but a temporary incon- 
venience, Property belongs not to the one 
who earned it, but tothe one in possession. 
Property in trust is the fair game of the trus- 
tee. The law which sends the watermelon 
thief to jail protects the robber of a franchise. 
In many cases the Judge who administers the 
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law isthe creature of the robber. What else 
could be expected? Why should seats on the 
New York bench sell for $30,000? Because 
the bench alone prevents those who have a 
proprietary interest in justice from exile or 
prison. 


A VOICE FROM BLACKWELL’S ISLAND. 


Freiheit (Anarchist, New York), Nov. 28.— 
After an interval of two months, we have re- 
ceived another letter from our imprisoned 
colleague John Most, which we hereby make 
public. 

Blackwell’s Island, 2:-11-"gr. 

Frienps !—My last letter did not reach you. It was 
dated Nov. 11, and in it I freely gave expression to 
what was in my heart. As that was for obvious reasons 
objectionable to the police, confiscation followed, and 
my epistie was consumed by the “*‘ office cat.’’ In such 
«circumstances, what can I write? 

Nothing new has transpired here since my last re- 
port; developments do not beseem an automatic ré- 
gime. My condition here, if considered from the point 
of view of the worst condition, is bearable. ‘There is 
only one thing to take entepion to—I am becoming 
accursedly thickand fat. This is the consequence of 
the rigid but debilitating orderliness of life here, espe- 
cially of enforced drowsefulness; I sleep at least nine 
hours a day, although five hours sufficed for me out- 
side. I have nothing to request, for you have without 
solicitation from me provided all that I desire, well and 
promptly; forwhich my warmest thanks. 

Judging from the information that I have received 
from you, things seem to be astirin the world. ase 
Most of the readers of the lackadaisical prints that are 
ground out are over-surfeited, and continue tostomach 
the food that is proffered them only because there is 
no other daily organto be obtained. When the needed 
organ makes its appearance, it will, if conducted by 
able pens, cause all the blasts of the demagogues to 
pass unheeded. AsI have said before, nothing is lack- 
ing for its creation but filthy lucre, and perhaps that 
may be found. 

I hear that over the seas the * young”? and the 
*‘old” are at odds, in keeping with all the rules of 
politics. It is an unhappy spectacle, but as matters 
stand a very necessary and wholesome state of affairs. 
Out of the friction will come new life that will be 
stimulating to our own spirit. It is high time that the 
Germahs should try to keep up with the rest of the 
world in this respect; and this observation is espe- 
cially justified when we remember thatthe present 
Social-Democrats are becoming more and more for- 
bearing toward religion, patriotic in their attitude to- 
ward the State, and socially pusillanimous. 

I know that you will continue to combat obstacles 
with judgment, and it is plain that our ideas must 
finally triumph. I shall soon be on the march with you 
again, Meanwhile I salute you. Joun Most. 


CHINESE MAFIAS. 

San Francisco Chronicle, Nov. 30.—There is 
quite a striking analogy between the Italian 
Mafia, as it is commonly understood, and the 
Chinese Tong, or organization of cutthroats, 
murderers, and highbinders, in this city. The 
chief point of difference is that the subdivisions 
of the Mafia are not at constant war with each 
other, while the Tongs have deadly feuds con- 
tinually on foot, and generally select their vic- 
tims from among their rivals. The question 
of these organizations of assassins in the heart 
of a civilized community like ours has grown 
to be a very serious one. We know, in a 
general way, that each Tong is bound to- 
gether by oaths which its members dare 
not break; that its purpose is crime of 
the deepest dye; that it shelters its mem- 
Yers by every artifice which Chinese cun- 
ning can devise, and that it sets at defiance the 
laws of the land ; but here our knowledge on 
the subject ends. We do not know the 
motives which underlie the frequent mur- 
ders, nor do we seem to know how to 
break up these Tongs or put an end to 
their career of crime. The suggestion has 
been made, and it is worth considering, that 
an indictment for criminal conspiracy would lie 
against an entire Tong or society whose mem- 
bers were known or believed to have been 
guilty of murder. So far as we can know any- 
thing about the secret workings of these organi- 
zations there isample reason to believe that 
the murders are committed after full discus- 
sion, and the murderer selected by his society, 
and instructed as to how and when he shall do 
his deadly work. If this be true, there is cer- 
tainly a criminal conspiracy preceding every 
one of these Highbinder murders, and the 
whole society is liable to indictment. Sucha 
wholesale attack upon these secret societies 
would do much to break them up. As it is 
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now, they care very little if one of their num- 
ber happens to fall into the clutches of the law. 
They have plenty of assassins left, and one 
more or less makes no difference to the Tong. 
If, however, the-whole Tong were indicted, the 
Chinese would believe that the officers of the 
law were in earnest, and it would work a 
change in their system of getting rid of those 
who were inimical to them. 





A CRITICISM OF ‘* ASSOCIATED CHAR- 
ITIES.” 


M. M. Trumbull, in the Open Court (Chicago), 
Dec. 3.—I see by the papers that the Rev. 
Brooke Herford told the Associated Charities 
of Boston last week that he thought there was 
danger Sometimes of too much assistance to 
the paupers. He believed, occasionally, in 
** good, wholesome starvation.” Not for him- 
self, of course, nor for his own children; not 
for the nob-ility that buys his pews, but for the 
mob-ility, who have no money to buy either 
pews or bread. I wonder how it happens that 
such anti-Christianity is generally proclaimed 
by a gentleman with ‘‘ Rev.” before his name. 
True, Mr. Herford did not mean what he said, 
but his gaunt, grim wit makes an excuse for 
others to lock up charity. A man ought to be 
sure that he himself is very good before 
he recommends ‘‘ wholesome starvation” 
for his fellow-men. No doubt that alms 
are often misapplied, but better that 
than starvation. Charity, even to the shiftless 
and unworthy, isa mistake that leans to virtue’s 
side. The Associated Charities organization 
means well, but it believes too much in the 
doctrine of ‘‘ good, wholesome starvation” 
for the poor. Charities when ‘‘ associated” 
become jealous of retail charities, and freely 
assert that they do more harm than good. 
Charities, ‘‘ associated” in a corporation or 
a syndicate, sometimes practice the methods 
of monopolies and try to crush out all retail 
competition. The spiritual influence of alms- 
giving on the giver who bestows directly upon 
the object of his bounty is weakened when he 
gives through the medium of the Associated 
Charities, although it is better to give through 
them than not to give at all. If ‘‘ good, whole- 
some Starvation” came only tothose who de- 
serve it, how many children of the self-right- 
eous would go hungry on Thanksgiving Day. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR THE ErGHt-Hovur- 
Day.—In a condition of things under which all 
had equal access to materials and opportunities, 
other things being equal, the man who worked 
the longest and hardest would not only earn 
but get the most. Facing facts as they actual- 
ly exist we find industrial society divided into 
two classes—one possessing all the means of 
employment and exchange, the other possess- 
ing nothing and obliged to se!l their services 
to the former for the best terms they can make, 
which, as a rule, tend toward mere subsistence 
wages. Moreover, the number of those offer- 
ing their services is in excess of the demand 
forlabor, This being the case, while it is un- 
doubtedly true that the man who works long 
hours will earn more than he who works short 
hours, it is not socertain that he will get it. 
What is very certain, however, is that, if the 
employer can make long hours the rule, he 
can very speedily by combination with other 
employers cut down the wages so that the 
workers will not get any more than if they 
worked less.— Journal of the Knights of Labor 
(Philadelphia), Nov. 26. 


WoMEN AS JuRoRs.—The difficulty in im- 
panelling a jury for the trial of Dr. Graves for 
murder in Colorado is largely owing to the 
disinclination of men there to accept jury 
duty. If we go further west, it will be found 
that women help out in the composition of 
juries. This was the case in Washington while 
it was a Territory, and the practice was 
favored by the Chief-Justice of the State, who 
was avery able lawyer. The bar generally 
testified that it worked well, the objections to 
it, if there were any, coming from the tendency 
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of women to be severe upon the criminals in 
their verdicts. Murder trials in Washington 
always had one or more women on juries. It 
was rather hard on married men to have their 
wives summoned away from them to be shut 
up in a protracted case with a lot of men; but 
it was always provided that there should be at 
least two women impanelled (to matronize 
each other, as it were), and there was a woman 
officer of the court in attendance, as well asa 
male bailiff. Our impression is that Washing- 
ton as a State has changed this; but Washing- 
ton as a Territory, when it occurred, had a 
population of as good an average in intelli- 
gence as any State in the Union.—JBoston 
Herald, Dee. 4. 


RELIGIOUS. 





“ST. TORQUEMADA "— CORRECTION. 

In the LirerRARY DiGEstT for Nov, 21, under 
the head, ‘‘ St. Torquemada,” were printed two 
extracts —one from the Montreal Church 
Guardian (Prot. Epis.), the other from the 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate (Meth. Epis.). 
The Church Guardian asserted thatat a Catho- 
lic Congress held at Leopoldi in Gallicia the 
‘unheard-of request” was formulated that 
‘* twenty saints, duly canonized and scheduled 
in the calendar of the Church, should be de- 
posed,” and that as the list included ‘‘ Torque- 
mada and a friar who is accused of most unsaint- 
like practices,the request is intelligible enough.” 
The Christian Advocate, also, spoke of the 
canonization of Torquemada as a matter of 
fact, and in strong language instanced it as an 
evidence of the spirit of the Roman Catholic 
Church of to-day. 

The Boston Pilot (Dec. 5) copies these ex- 
tracts and says: 

There is not a St. Torquemada; there never has 
been one ; and, unless our Protestant friends canonize 
him, there never will be one. Will the excellent 
Literary Dicest from which we take the foregoing 
extracts kindly make the proper correction, and assure 
its readers that St. Torquemada is as mythical as 
St. Calvin, or St. Henry VIII., or the Blessed Nero ? 


DEFINE YOUR TERMS. 

The Examiner (Bapt., New York), Dec. 3. 
—lIt is indispensable, if we are to reach any 
clear grasp of essential principles, that in dis- 
cussing them we should know what we think, 
and say what we mean. Nowhere is such pre- 
cision more urgently demanded than in the 
treatment of religious themes. It would often 
prove a safeguard against misunderstanding 
and bitterness. It would always go far to 
make debate intelligible and profitable. It 
would shut off much noisy, but vapid, decla- 
mation, and would silence many fierce anathe- 
mas. Instances will readily occur to any one 
familiar with current religious literature. 
Here, for example, is a man _ inveighing 
against dogmatism and hidebound orthodoxy. 
We say, please specify, and he can’t give an 
item. Another is distressed over heretical 
‘“trends’”’ and ‘‘ tendencies,” but fails to tell us 
what they are. One orator who delivers himself 
vehemently about the ‘‘ new theology” and 
the ‘‘ higher criticism ” is aiming at something 
quite different from that which another desig- 
nates by the same terms. ‘‘Christian con- 
sciousness ”’ has lately been the subject of much 
profound dissertation. We suspect that it 
would be sensibly reduced in volume and ve- 
hemence by a correct exposition of the phrase. 
To ‘‘ deal in watchwords overmuch ” is a snare 
in other senses besides that of Tennyson’s wise 
warning. Let the preacher apply this in mak- 
ing his sermons. It may knock the bottom 
out of some of them, but it will give greatly in- 
creased reality and value to those that stand 
the test. In a recent ecclesiastical Con- 
gress ‘‘Christian Socialism” was one of 
the prominent topics. Many generous ser 
timents were expressed. Various speakers 
insisted very positively that human society has 
got to be reorganized on the Christian Socia!- 
istic basis. So far as we could discover, no 
one of them explained to the listening world 
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precisely what would be embraced in the new 
order of things so warmly advocated. With 
the exception of an individual indorsement of 
Mr. Henry George’s single-tax theory, there 
does not seem to have been a tangible propo- 
sition of any sort enunciated. Mr. Bellamy 
has given distinctness of detail to his dream of 
the blessings of Socialism. But in his case the 
definition of terms has certainly not had the 
effect to commend his project to the average 
judgment. To know the ground on which we 
take our stand is the only way of being intelli- 
gently sure of our ground. 





THE JEWS AND THE SABBATH.—If those 
who are supposed to preach religion without 
imperial decrees and extraordinary miracles, 
who enforce the Decalogue as the foundation 
of ethics, and maintain a standpoint loftier 
than utilitarianism and compromising accomo- 
dation, who speak of a mission of Israel and a 
final triumph 27 sfe for Israel’s teachings, want 
us to trade the Sabbath of the Decalogue for 
the Emperor’s, Pope’s and Councils’ Sunday, 
it makes one weary, and disgusts less patient 
persons, who, we imagine, out of respect for 
the precious boon of civil and religious liberty, 
abstain from giving any stronger expressions to 
their disgust. Some condescend toevena lower 
grade of argument. They say, ‘‘ you Jews do 
not keep your own Sabbath; why not at least 
keep ours?” Tothem we say, there are, indeed, 
Jews who keep no Sabbath, but there are 
many more who do keep it, and so we return 
the question: There are so many Christians 
that keep no Sunday, and you know that these 
are very numerous, why do you not at least 
keep up the principle of the divine law? The 
argument is very poor fer se; if we are ex- 
pected to make concessions to Sabbath-break- 
ers, why notalso make concessions to law- 
breakers of different kinds? The reply to all 


that is very simple: principles must never be | 
sacrificed; even if the majority violate them it | 


becomes so much more the duty of the minor- 
ity to uphold them.—American Israelite (Cin- 
cinnati), Dec. 3. 

THE GENTILES AND THE MorMONS.—The 
Gentiles of this Territory have nothing that 
they have not earned or bought; they never 
sought to get anything in any other way; they 
never fought the Mormons on any score ex- 
cept their determination to be a law to them- 
selves. The suit instituted against the Church 
was not prompted by any Gentile in Utah, and 
the purpose of that suit was limited to two 
things—first, to compel the Mormon Church 
to take its iron hand from the throats of the 
people; and, second, to provide a fund with 
which to educate the children of the Mormons 
that the Mormon chiefs have robbed. There 
was something about Mormonism which made 
it intolerable to the men of Ohio, to the men 
of Missouri, to the men of Illinois. After that 
the Saints added another tenet to their faith, 
which was a direct menace to the homes of the 
American people, and a direct degradation to 
the Mormons themselves. When Gentiles 
came here they objected to Church rule and to 
polygamy; they made a fight, as Americans, 
against what was illegal and unjust and degrad- 
ing and debasing in the Mormon organization. 
They would been have less than men had they 
not. That they sought to persecute the 
Mormons in any other way is altogether false. 
—Salt Lake City Tribune, Dec. 1. 


HELL.—Modern sentiment is horrified by | 
such [orthodox] pictures of the fate of the vast | 


majority of mankind, and under its influence 
the movement for getting rid of the hell of the 
Westminster Confession has gathered force, 
As that standard represents the dogmas of the 
Calvinistic Churches generally, the hell of the 
old theology will speedily disappear altogether 
from Protestantism if the enterprise is success- 
ful. It cannot go without radically changing 
the very foundations of Protestant belief, even 
if they are not destroyed utterly. Human 
society would also be affected powerfully by 


the extinction of the popular belief in ever-| coming Presidential campaign. 


|the terrible consequences to the individual 
which go with a denial of the faith of Chris- 
tianity. Yet Protestantism is unquestionably 
; determined to modify the theory of the gov- 
| ernment of God, so that it shall be reconcilable 
with the present sensitive aversion to the inflic- 
tion of painon manor beast. That resolute 
purpose is at the bottom of the theological 
controversy which is now raging throughout 
Protestant orthodoxy.—Mew York Sun, 
Dee. 4. 


| POLITICAL. 
| 





[Neither the President’s Message nor the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury had been submitted to 
Congress at the time when these columns were 

| finished. The comments printed this week on the 
outcome of the Speakership fight are from Eastern 
papers exclusively, because Tuesday’s Western papers 
had not been received when this number of Tue Lirt- 
ERARY DIGEST went to press. ]} 


THE SPEAKERSHIP RESULT. 
Mr. Crisp, in his speech to the Democratic 
caucus last Monday evening, after his nomin- 
ation for the Speakership, said: 


I pledge myself here and now to devote whatever of 
industry and ability I possess to the advancement of 
the real interests of the Democratic party. I beg to 
say to you now, asI speak to you my first words since 
I am your selection for Speaker, that my election 
means no step backward in tariff reform. I beg to say 
to you that there is in our party to-day no man who 
more earnestly believes in the Democratic doctrine of 
tariff reform than I do. 


FROM LEADING DEMOCRATIC ORGANS. 

New York Sun (Dem.), Dec. 9.—No tariff 
alarm is involved in the selection of the Hon, 
|Charles F. Crisp for the leadership of the 
| Democratic party in Congress. Mr. Crisp is 
a Southerner, bred to the economic theories of 
that part of the country, andalways stanch in 
his loyalty to the policy-and chiefs of his party. 
While he has been in Congress he has un- 
waveringly stood with the majority of his col- 
leagues, whether under the leadership of Mr. 
Mills or Mr. Morrison ; but with him fanati- 
cism doesn’t go before serious politics. We 
have it on the authority of so careful, straight- 





forward, and impartial a Democratic journal as 
the Chicago Herald, that Mr. Crisp made a 
speech at the Commercial Congress held in 
Kansas City last April in which he urged a 
tariff which would ‘‘ encourage manufactures,” 
‘*foster commerce,” and, more definitely, 
‘* protect American labor against ruinous and 
unjust competition with cheap foreign labor.” 


| Whatever may have come from Mr. Crisp’s 


lips in extreme moments of argument, he isa 
statesman standing on the carefully prepared, 
rigorously Democratic, and subsequently suc- 
cessful platform of 1884, and inviting all Demo- 
crats of whatsoever shade and color to come 
and stand and labor with him. He would 
rather succeed than fail. He is for the Demo- 
cratic party above the exaltation of any disas- 
trous theory discoverable in the range of 
Mugwump fancy. 

New York World(Dem.), Dec. 8.—Mr. Crisp 
is supposed to represent more of conservatism 
and prudence in tactics than Mr. Mills. His 
election represents the conviction of the majori- 





ty that the end aimed at by the party— namely, 
the righteous revision and reduction of our 
tariff—is more surely to be attained through 
conservative action than through methods more 
radical. The choice is significant of the domi- 
nance of a prudent spirit in the great Demo- 
|cratic majority. /¢ stamps that majority at the 
| outset as one worthy of the great trust committed 
| by the people to the Democratic party. 


New York Herald (/nd.-Dem.), Dec. 8.— 
The Speakership muddle is over at last. Tam- 
many will be able to send in its little bill for 
services rendered. All this balloting has been 
worse than useless. The object of the con- 
testants has not been to elect a fitting and well- 
equipped chairman simply, but to push the 
|claims of Mr. Cleveland or Mr. Hill in the 
The fight was 


lasting punishment, and the popular fear of | waged in the interest of a favorite candidate 
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who stood in the background, but who hopes 
to come to the front next year. In othe: 
words, the sole purpose in view has been to 
tell the people of this country that they shal! 
vote on this and that issue, for this or that 
man, in 1892, and for no other issue and no 
other man. ‘The caucus divided into 
Cleveland and Hill camps and was engaged in 
nothing more nor less than a struggle to jam 
down the throats of the country the candidacy 
of two men, each of whom is planning to spend 
the next four years in the White House. The 
people already see through the game and have 
become restless. 


was 


New York Morning Advertiser (Ind.-Dem.), 
Dec. 8.—This was the wisest thing the caucus 
could have done. The nomination of Mr. Mills 
at this time would have been a Democratic mis- 
fortune. Mr. Crisp is a careful, conscientious, 
conservative leader. He is a fine parliamen- 
tarian, possessed of a well-trained judicial 
mind, and in every way is he equipped for the 
high position to which his party has elevated 
him. His election will unite the Democratic 
party in Congress, and with its large majority 
it should not be hampered in its efforts to give 
the country wise legislation. And with this 
same large majority there will be no trouble 
to fix the responsibility if mistakes are made. 
The South is now more emphatically in the 
saddle than it has been at any time since the 
war. 


New York Staats-Zeitung (ind.-Dem.), Dec. 
8.—It must be recognized as a positive fact that 
there were no essential differences of attitude 
between the candidates. Crisp, to whom has 
been imputed a lack of activity for the ad- 
vanced aspects of tariff reform, took occasion, 
immediately after his choice as Speaker, to 
make a very energetic declaration, which must 
remove doubts and reflections of all kinds, 
Tariff rcform will remain at the fore-front of 
the political agitation and of the legislative 
endeavors of this Congress, and so, as con- 
cerns this question, it really made no differ- 
ence whether Crisp or Mr. Mills was_ success- 
ful in the Speakership fight. It is a different 
question whether Crisp will be able to resist the 
silver clement of the party as effectually as Mills 
would have resisted it. There would have been 
an easier feeling respecting the chief issue of 
the Democratic National campaign if the result 
had been different. 


Boston Globe (Dem.), Dec. 8.—There is no 
need of dwelling at length upon the ability or 
the soundness.of faith that mark this chosen 
leader of his party. He has served eight years 
in Congress, and almost from the first took a 
leading place in the councils of his fellow- 
Democrats. An able orator, his voice has 
often been heard in debate. Upon the great 
present issue—that of tariff reform—he has 
spoken.many times, but not once with ‘‘ un- 
certain sound.” He is among the stanchest 
and sturdiest advocates of the cause which the 
Democracy of the Nation is pledged to main- 
tain, 


Boston Post (Dem.), Dec. 8.—The choice of 
Mr. Crisp, while it lacks the logical force 
which the election of Mr. Mills. would have 
had, can be heartily approved by Democrats. 
There is no question of the ability of the new 
Speaker, of his fairness, or of the soundness of 
his views upon the great question of tariff 
reform. It is enough to say that no member 
even suspected of unsoundness on this question 
would be considered fora moment in connec- 
tion with this important position. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Dec. 8.—While for 
large impersonal reasons the Zag/e would have 
had this result otherwise, we have no com- 
plaint to make. The Democracy was growing 
restive under tutelage. It was disposed to 
take the chances of risking its own future on 
its own wishes. It was minded to dispense in 
this case with the rather arrogant advice of 
those who have not trained long enough with 
it for it to forget their crimes against liberty 
and their aspersions of the party, or for them 
to learn its methods, understand its shibboleth, 
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or accord equal field to its large list of able 
leaders. It was disposed to question that a 
cause as old as its history was the monopoly of 
anybody or in the custody of any cabal. It 
was moved to resist guardianship and to get 
angered at such as would protect it against 
itself, so to speak. In this instance it was 
resolved to have its way. It has had it. Tariff 
reform will keep at the front, but the silver 
question and the questions with blood and iron 
in them, growing out of the Force Bill, will 
range near in line with it there. For better or 
worse this course will not be wanting in frank- 
ness. The release of all questions to utter- 
ance and the liberty of all candidates to strive 
for the highest honors, with the right of every 
preference to be expressed without abuse or 
gross imputations from those of contrary 
minds, have been ordered. It has been an 
open Speakership fight. It is to be an open 
Presidential struggle. So be it. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.), Dec. 8.—Crisp’s 
brief but emphatic utterance on tariff reform in 
acknowledging the honor conferred upon him 
must silence all quibbles as to the attitude of 
the Democratic majority of the House on that 
issue. While there will be no halt in the work 
of tariff reform because of the success of Mr. 
Crisp, it will be generally, and we believe 
gratefully, accepted by the country as a 
triumph of the more conservative element of 
the Democracy. The one unerring index of 
the wisdom of Crisp’s election to the Speaker- 
ship is in the fact that the Republican leaders 
were practically unanimous in the desire for the 
success of Mills, and hoped to gain great poli- 
tical advantage from it. This does not prove 
Mills’s unfitness, but it was unmistakable as to 
the expediency of his selection. 


Baltimore Sun (Dem.), Dec. 8.—The signifi- 
cance of Mr. Crisp’s success, from the point of 
view of party policy, is probably slight, though 
in the heat of the conflict just closed the at- 
tempt was naturally made to give it great im- 
portance. It was said by some of Mr. Crisp’s 
opponents, in the ardor of the struggle, that he 
was an anti-Cleveland and anti-tariff reform 
man, This was warmly denied by many of 
Mr. Crisp’s friends. It is certain that he was 
supported for the Speakership by a number of 
out-and-out tariff reformers on the ground of 
personal liking merely, or because he was 
thought to be better fitted by temperament for 
the guasi judicial functions of presiding officer 
of the House. Quite possibly Mr. Crisp’s 
candidacy was made a cave into which oppo- 
nents of the accepted policy of the party 
crowded in the hope of thereby attaining a de- 
gree of importance to which their real influence 
does not entitle them, That was their little 
scheme. They will doubtless do their best to 
utilize the accident of being on the winning 
side to boom their discredited opinions. But 
the cause of tariff reform and the identity of 
the party’s exponents of that issue remain as 
before. 





WHAT THE PRINCIPAL MUGWUMP PAPERS SAY. 

New York Zimes (Ind.), Dec. 8.—That the 
Independent vote which has poured into the 
exhausted frame of the old Democratic party 
the new strength shown by the great majority 
in the House can be retained if the forces that 
have dominated the Democratic caucus are to 
control the action of the party in Congress and 
out of it is, of course, impossible. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Crisp by the coalition of the dem- 
agogy of Hill, the spoilsmongering of Tam- 
many, the protectionism of Gorman and Brice, 
the half-corrupt, half-fanatical free silver move- 
ment, and the old South must inevitably ‘‘ give 
pause” to the men who have believed that the 
Democratic party would be a fit instrumental- 
ity for the accomplishment of tariff reform and 
for the clean and honest administration of the 
Government. That is a fact that is not done 
away with because a majority of the Demo- 
crats in Congress have ignored it. More than 
ever before, the Democracy is now on its trial. 
The men who have for the past few years 
watched its course with a deep desire that it 
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should prove worthy of their support, and un- 
til to-day with hope and confidence and sym- 
pathy, will now watch its course with anxiety, 
with reserve, and not without grave suspicion. 
That the cause which received so hard and so 
treacherous a blow yesterday will finally 
triumph, we have no doubt, because the per- 
manent interests as well as the conscience and 
intelligence of the American people require it. 
But those to whom the triumph of this cause is 
the controlling object of political action, and to 
whom parties are only instruments for or 
against that cause, will for the present be 
forced to assume a position of armed neu- 
trality. 


New York Evening Post (ind.), Dec. 8.— 
Our own preferences, while the contest was 
going on, were with the supporters of Mr. 
Mills, but they were grounded wholly upon 
the idea that Mr. Mills was entitled to the dis- 
tinction by reason of his services in the cause 
of tariff reform. We have not believed at any 
time, nor do we now believe, that Judge Crisp 
is one whit less earnest in that cause than Mr. 
Mills, although his services have been less con- 
spicuous. So faras Mr. Crisp has given any 
indication of his views and purposes, they can- 
not be distinguished from those of Mr. Mills, 
and the words he has uttered since the contest 
closed are in entire harmony with those he 
has spoken inthe past. But it is said, or is 
believed, by some that Mr. Crisp represents 
radical and dangerous opinions on the silver 
question. If this were true, probably Mr. 
Bland of Missouri, who has led the free coinage 
Democrats for more than twelve years, would 
have voted for Mr. Crisp, but in fact he voted 
for Mr. Mills. We consider this a decisive test 
and the best assurance that can be obtained in 
advance that Mr. Crisp is not a dangerous 
character, and that his election is 
omen of evil. But there is a better guaran- 
tee still, and that is the necessities of the 
situation. If Judge Crisp is a cool observer 
of political events, if he has a mind broad 
enough to take in the entire horizon, he must 
see that the Democratic party is in danger of 
breaking in two on this silver question, and 
that the only way to hold it together is to make 
a political issue for next year on which all 
members of the party can agree, and to avoid 
making one on which they must inevitably 
split. The truth is that the Democratic party 
has a halter about its neck, just as the Repub- 
licans had when the McKinley tariff was pend- 
ing. They can hang themselves on the first 
tree that they come to, as the Republicans did 
last year. Speaker Crisp is now the most in- 
fluential personage in shaping the issues of 
1892. Let nobody assume that he is going to 
wreck the fair prospects of his party either by 
a radical silver policy, or by a reactionary 
tariff policy, or by engineering his office for or 
against any Presidential candidate. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), Dec. 8.—The 
contest in Washington over the Speakership 
has ended in the selection of a most compe- 
tent man for the position. Judge Crisp has 


not so wide a reputation as Mr. Mills, nor is he | 
first, last, and all the time a tariff reformer, | 


but for everyday wear and tear, amid arduous 
duties, he is more likely to give satisfaction 
than the fiery Texan. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), Dee 8.— 
Crisp’s nomination for the Speakership by the 
Democratic caucus will be a disappointment to 


those who wished to have the silver question | 


set aside, and the fighting in next year’s cam- 
paign forced on the tariff issue alone. How 


much it means in this respect is uncertain. | 


Some of the most rabid of the Western free 
silver men voted for Mills to the last, while 


Springer of Illinois, a radical tariff reformer | 


and én enthusiastic supporter of the ex-Presi- 
dent, cast the deciding vote for Judge Crisp. | 
It cannot, therefore, be viewed as a trial of 
strength between tariff reform and free silver | 
for first place in the platform of the party. The | 
net result of it all is that the majority has per- | 
haps as good a presiding officer as it could | 
command, and is no more free to fool with the | 


not an 
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silver issue or no more disposed to blunder over 
the tariff question than would have been the 
case had Mr. Mills been chosen. Indeed the 
latter is left by the logic of the result in a posi- 
tion to succeed himself as leader of his side of 
the House. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), Dec. 9.—Mr. Crisp, as 
a man now holding a more important and re- 
sponsible position than any other member of 
his party, will perhaps realize the need of 
adopting and practising a conservative [silver] 
policy; hence the dangers that were feared 
during his candidacy may be less evident 
now that he has succeeded. Now that 
Mr. Crisp has clearly defined his views 
|on the tariff question, it is obvious that 
|he does not differ greatly in his opinions 
| from Mr. Mills. Possibly the election of Mr. 
| Crisp to the Speakership may be an indication 
| that Governor Hill has sufficient personal in- 
| fluence to prevent the nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland; but in that event it seems to us 
that the only conclusion arrived at will be the 
necessity of seeking a third man as a candi- 
date, and of entering into the battle under con- 
ditions far less favorable for success than 
would be the case if Mr. Cleveland was nomi- 
nated. 





| 


REPUBLICAN VIEWS. 

New York Tribune (Kep.), Dec. 9.—Our 
friends the enemy appear to have achieved 
their regular annual blunder. It is the testi- 
mony of their own most capable organs that 
the blunder is a fatal one, though these organs 
have not been by any means as loud as some 
of the ‘‘ more money” papers in denying the 
sincerity or party good faith of those who 
| have opposed them. Butthe defeat of Mr. 
| Mills, after all the organized, persistent, and 
tremendous efforts made by Mr. Cleveland and 
| his former Cabinet officers and his political 
| managers and his band of Free Trade devotees, 
| is indeed a blow which may change the future 
|of parties. There are likely to be stormy 
| times in the House at this session, and Judge 
| Crisp will need all the powers he possesses to 
| keep his mob of new members in discipline. 
| But he will have the advantage of a well-poised 
|temper, and of personal sympathy with the 
| free silver and more money extremists who 
| probably constitute the large majority. He 
| was undoubtedly a better man for Speaker of 
| the House than Mr. Mills, and those who pro- 
posed his nomination on that ground alone de- 
| serve respect. But they blundered beyond 
| measure when they sought or consented to 
| receive for him the sort of support which 
| finally gave him most of his votes and turned 

the scale in his favor. There are worse things 
| than being beaten, and Mr. Crisp, as the Tam- 
| many Hall-Hill-Gorman candidate for Speaker, 
| deserves commiseration. He won, and for 
him and his party it would have been better if 
he had not. 





Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Dec. 8. — The 
anti-Cleveland end of the party has won a 
great victory. It may now be expected that 
the Democratic majority in the House will 
play a game of subterfuge on the tariff ques- 
tion, and carry it through the Presidential 
campaign. It has turned down Mills, with his 
open Free Trade declarations, and it means, if 
possible, to cheat the people into believing 
that the candidate and platform with which the 
party went through the last campaign are not 
what it now wants. Crisp is a party mask. 


| 


| Philadelphia Ledger (Jnd.-Rep. », Dec. 8.—The 


Democratic caucus has conferred upon its party 
an eminently valuable service, and enabled the 
| organization to escape what might have been a 
| damaging result ; and, so far as a party issue 
| can be a service to the whole public, this resu!t 
| is aservice to the country, For, ablea man as 
Mr. Mills is, he is not of the mould that states- 
men are made of—and Mr. Crispis. Mr. Mills 
makes up his judgments upon hasty inspection 
of the subject in hand, and then enforces them 
with impassioned oratory, and too frequently 
by hot temper, rather than with cool reasoning. 
Mr. Crisp, on the other hand, is a cool and de- 
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liberate student, and his advocacy of the princi- 
ples or the cause he espouses is characterized 
by reasoning always, and by logical deductions. 
Mr. Crisp belongs to the school of public men 
and legislators who are properly called states- 
men. The people of the country, therefore, as 
well as the Democratic party, are to be con- 
gratulated. ‘The one great thing, after the 


personal and party aspects of the case are con- | 


sidered, is that the Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives has deliberately and 
firmly decided against the aggressive type of 
Democratic gospel preached by Mr, Mills. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), Dec. 8.—Througheut 
the country Mr. Crisp’s nomination will every- 
where be received as a triumph for Hill and 
Gorman, Brice and Tammany. Leading Dem- 
ocratic journals have so insisted, and they 
must not complain if the public takes them at 
their word. It probably means that a free 
coinage bill will pass Congress this session 
(though that Would have occurred just as cer- 
tainly had Mills been nominated), All kinds 
of mad schemes will be broached by Alliance 
men, or Democrats with Alliance leanings. 
But nothing, good or bad or indifferent, will 
be aceomplished. 
Convention meets the country will be disgusted 


with the Democracy, and the party’s Presiden- | 


tial nomination will not be the dazzling prize 
that it seemed to be only a year ago. That 
was an overwhelming victory that the Demo- 
crats won in 1890. But thirteen short months 
have brought the triumphant party to a state 
of wild demoralization. Eleven months more 
may bring it to the threshold of a crushing 
defeat. 

Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), Dec. 8.— 
Crisp’s election is a very hard blow for Cleve- 
land, and all the harder because it was deliv- 
ered directly by Tammany Hall. It isa step, 
and a long step and a strong step, toward 
Tammany control of the National Democratic 
party. Like most of Tammany’s successes, it 
was brought about by treachery. From the 
first ballot, aye, and from the first move made 
in the Speakership contest, Tammany had men 
who voluntarily went to Mills’s support only 
that they might give him a false idea of his 


own strength, and knife him when the oppor- | 
On the twenty-ninth | 


tune moment arrived. 
ballot yesterday, Mr. Stahlnecker, of the 14th 
New York, or Westchester, district, deserted 
Mills, and on the next ballot Crisp was nomi- 
nated, receiving I1g votes to Mills’s 104 and 
Springer’s 4. Perhaps among all the mem- 
bers of Congress there was no more bitter op- 
ponent of Cleveland than Stahlnecker, and yet, 
although it was conceded that the election 
of Mills would mean the nomination of Cleve- 
land, Stahlnecker was found voting for 
Mills. How many Stahlneckers did Tammany 
have ready to turn and stab Mills at the decis- 
ive moment ? 


Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), Dec. 8.—That 
the defeat of Mills means a black eye for Cleve- 
land no political student will dispute. The 
manner in which the forces for and against the 
ex-President fought openly and in secret dur- 
ing the caucus for their favorites plainly testi- 
fied to the fact, that the honor of wielding the 
gavel was secondary to the honor of triumph- 
ing over the faction. 

Baltimore American (Rep.), Dec. 8.—It was 
a square fight between Cleveland and Free 
Trade on the one side, and the men of moder- 
ate tariff views inthe Democratic party, led by 
Senator Gorman, on the other. Cleveland lost, 
and his political prestige is probably gone; 
while Senator Gorman won, ard will dictate 
the nominee of the party next year, if, indeed, 
he does not become the standard-bearer him- 
self, which, at present, appears to depend 
entirely upon his own inclinations. The policy 
of the Democratic majority in the House under 
the rule of Speaker Crisp will probably be 
conservative, so far as the factional spirit en- 
gendered by the recent contest will permit. 
The difficulties of the Speaker will be within 
rather than without the lines of his own party, 
and there will be, in all likelihood, some ex- 


ceedingly lively and dramatic incidents to re-' 


THE 


By the time the National | 


cord before the session is over. The Republicans 

have only to observe a policy of armed neutral- 
| ity, and let the Democrats settle their quarrels 
| Kilkenny-cat fashion among themselves, as- 
| sured that sufficient blunders will be perpe- 
| trated to give the Republican party an easy 
oe in 1892. 


SILVER. 
| New York Evening Post (Ind.), Dec. 5.— 
|Governor Hill’s speech on bimetallism at 


| Elmira last evening would seem to be the | 


| product of one who had lost his wits, if we did 
not know that a great many men who are per- 
fectly sane ‘‘ wander in their minds” on this 
question, simply because they are not familiar 
with the history and underlying principles of 
the subject. 
had charge of the National finances everybody 
|else would be so very soon. What the man 
}canmean by the following paragraphs, which 
| we find in the authorized report of his speech, 
we fail to understand: 

In other and better words, throughout the world 
all silver and all gold, unified by free bimetallic coin- 
age so long, dislocated by its cessation in 1873, moved 
towards each other. while men’s hopes of its compe- 
| tent renewal lasted, over two-thirds of the present 
breadth of that dislocation. 

I admit thata well-planned, well-guarded, compe- 
tent, free bimetallic coinage would instantly compass 
the whole breadth of that dislocation and renew and 
establish a right ratio of the two money metals. 

But the menaced veto would probably prevent the 


structive phenomenon which I have described, and 
thus obscure its true significance. 

Yet I would not shift the silver issue from an evil to 
its remedy. Let us deal with Mr. Sherman’s domestic 
damming and drowning before we discuss his fears of 
foreign inundation from Indian banglesand China tea- 
pots after all silver in all nations stands, there as here, 
at the old historic rated level with gold, fixed by com- 
petent free bimetallic coinage. 


There are plenty of cranks who write in this 
way, and some of them have seats in 
United States Senate. It is discouraging to 
think that their number is to be augmented by 
one, and that one from the Empire State. 





RADICAL TALK FROM THE WEST. 

Denver News (Dem.), Dec. 2.—This demand 
by Eastern Democratic Mugwumps that the 
silver issue shall be sent to the rear until after 
the Presidential election to give the political 
| field solely to tariff discussion, is as brazen as 
it is illogical. If tariff reform is to follow on 
| the lines now advocated by Mr. Mills, then the 
party is not united on the tariff issue, and the 
National Convention will be required to fill 
several gaps and mend many a rent in the 
Democratic tariff costume before it will fit and 
be becoming to the party. This silver agita- 
tion is as much a live issue as is that of tariff. 
The Democratic party, through all its earlier 
traditions and later utterances in State conven- 
tions, is pledged to secure a full, sound curren- 
cy for the people, based upon gold and silver 
coinage free to all who bring bullion to the 
Government mints. Rational tariff and finan- 
| cial reforms must both be taken in hand by the 
| party. 


Salt Lake Tribune (ind.), Dec. The re- 
fusing to take away the chains that have bound 
silver for eighteen years is, on the part of 
Eastern men, a barbarism, a retrograde step, 
which if persisted in will lead the country 
|down, backward to barbarism, even as the 
| same causes produced the same results in old 
|Rome. The bondholders’ fight against silver, 

moreover, is a foolish fight from their own 
standpoint. It reduces their securities im- 
mensely in value, it stopsthe use of miilions 
}and millions of their money, because there is 
| no business in the country upon which a man 
can afford to borrow the money; it threatens 
| the coming of that day when, if our country- 

men are spiritless enough, the great masses 
| will become tenants to the few, even as they 
| have in a dozen of the older nations, 
| not believe it will come in this country, because 
| at a certain point there will be such an uprising 
as will make the French Revolution seem but a 
| small and childish affair by comparison, In 
|their own interests, those men who loan 
money in the East, and who look across the 
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Mr. Hill is not crazy, but if he | 


recurrence now of that most extraordinary and in- | 


the | 
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sea steadily for information, had better cease 
their warfare upon silver; because, before 
the country is entirely ruined by their bru- 
tality, some of them will be made to suffer 
in a way that they never have dreamed of suf- 
fering. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL QUESTION, 

Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Dec. 5.—It appears 
from the portion of the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Interior which pertains to the 
Nicaragua Canal Company and its great enter- 
prise that the managers of that corporation 
are following the usual plan of working ina 
roundabout way through aninner ring styled 
the Nicaraguan Canal Construction Company, 
and that the canal company proper has built 
already a big inverted cone of bonds and stock 
issues upon actual cash subscriptions to its 
stock of only $1,041,000. Stock to the par 
value $20,778,000, and bonds to the amount of 
$5,953,000 have been disposed of for fran- 
|chises, labor, and privileges, and property of 
various kinds, making a grand total of over 
$27,750,000 in liabilities of all kinds. In short, 
‘the operations of the canal company have been 
carried far enough to make it possible for the 
corporation to unload upon the Government 
with a profit of many millions, if Congress can 
be induced to enter upon any scheme for 
taking a pecuniary interest in the enterprise. 
Under such circumstances the course of Sena- 
tors and Representatives in the matter of Na- 





tional aid for the Nicaragua Canal 
Company should be one of extreme 
caution. The whole country is interested, 


beyond question, in the completion of the 
canal as an American enterprise, but that fact 
should not be considered a valid reason for 
permitting the managers of the company, who 
obtained its charter by the most sweeping 
promises of ability and willingness to complete 
the enterprise without government aid, to 
make a big profit out of the people of 
the United States by any such scheme as 
the subsidized Pacific railroads successfully 
resorted to for many years. Uncle Sam is 
very rich, but he is not possessed of a dollar 
that ought to be within the reach of greedy 
manipulators of great corporate enterprises, 
designed to fill the pockets of a few individ- 
uals by the driving of shrewd bargains with the 
Nation. The Government could well afford to 
lend liberal aid to the great work, but it should 
do so only upon the conditiou that it is to con- 
trol the canal, to have a majority in its board 
of directors, and that the chief benefits derived 
from it will go to the public and not to the 
promotors of the enterprise. 


DISSATISFIED AFRO-AMERICANS. 

New York Age (Colored), Dec. 5.—It is natu- 
ral for the editor of the high tariff Republican 
organ, the New York Daily Press, to applaud 
the action of the Council of the Choctaw 
Nation for passing an ordinance excluding 
Afro-Americans from their territory. The 
high tariff cranks are opposed to the employ- 
ment anywhere of Afro-American laborers. 
What benefit do Afro-Americans derive from 
the operations of the high tariff system any- 
| how? We are consumers almost entirely, and 
| we are not employed to any considerable ex- 
| tent in the manufactories of the country. 

Chicago Conservator (Cvlored), Dee. 5.— 
; President Harrison has selected an Indiana 
| minister to take the place made vacant by the 
| resignation of Mr. Townsend. But his action 
does not suit the colored people of Indiana. 
| They were after bigger game. In last week’s 


issue the Freeman says: 








If Benjamin Harrison lays the flattering unction to 
his soul that colored voters of Indiana care a picayune 
for the $2,000 clerkship that he has once more insulted 
their fidelity with, he is a simpleton of the first water 
and may find it out some day. 





| 


CoMMITTEEMAN SHEEHAN.—WilliamF.Shee- 
han, Lieutenant-Governor-elect of New York, 
has been appointed to the vacancy on the 
National Democratic Committee made by the 
resignation of Herman Oelrichs some weeks 
ago. The significance of Sheehan’s appoint- 
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ment is that it means Hill’s influence and not 
Cleveland’s is dominating the party in New 
York and in the National Democratic Com- 
mittee so far as the member from his own 
State influences that Committee. Mr. Oelrichs 
resigned because he would not be responsible 
for Tammany politics. Mr. Sheehan is a 
Tammany man, a Hill man, and a bitter oppo- 
nent of ex-President Cleveland. With Hill in 
the Senate, Flower as Governor, and Sheehan 
in the National Committee, the ex-President 
will have some difficulty in getting his own 
State to present his name tothe next Demo- 
cratic National Convention. Will he dare ac- 
cept a nomination against the wishes of New 
York ?—Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), Dee. 4. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE RAILROADS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Bradstreet’s (New York), Dec. 5.—The third 
annual report of the Statistical Department of 
the United States Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission made its appearance during the past 
week. It may be noted that, covering as it 
does the figures for the year ending June 30, 
1890, the report is necessarily somewhat old, 
although considering the magnitude of the 
work which the Commission has undertaken in 
this connection a delay of this nature is un- 
avoidable. The total railway mileage in the 
United States on June 30, 1890, was 163,597.05 
miles; the increase brought into operation 
during the year was 6,030.60 miles. Michigan 
shows the largest gain in mileage during the 
year, being 459.08 miles, and Georgia comes 
next with an increased mileage of 437.94 miles. 
The total length of track for the United States, 
including all tracks, sidings, and spurs, is 209,- 
060.67 miles. The number of railway corpor- 
ations at the above date was 1,797, and of these 
forty companies operate 77,872 miles of line, 
or 37.51 per cent. of total mileage. The 
average length of line for these forty roads is 
nearly 2,000 miles. There are seventy- 
four oompanies in the United States whose 
gross earnings is $837,000,000 out of a total 
gross income of all railways in the country of 
$1,051,877,632 ; or, in other words, they earn 
80 per cent. of the total amount paid for rail- 
way service. The total number of locomotive 
engines employed is 29,928, and the number of 
cars 1,164,138, of which 26,511 are in passen- 
ger service. The number of locomotives fitted 
with train-brake is 20,162, and the number 
fitted with automatic couplers 955. The num- 
ber of cars fitted with train-brake is 128,241, 
and the number of cars fitted with automatic 
couplers is 114,364. The total number of men 
employed on the railways of the United States 
is 749,031, being an increase of 45,558 over the 
number employed in 1889. The 156,404.06 
miles of line represented in the report presents 
capital to the amount of $9,459,444,172, which 
is equivalent to $60,481 per mile of line. As- 
suming that the remaining mileage is capital- 
ized at the same rate, the total capitalization 
of railway property in the United States would 
be $9,894,483,400. The increase for the year 
ending June 30, 1890, over the capital for the 
previous year is $444,268,798. The proportion 
represented by stocks is 46.82 per cent. of the 
total. The amount of stock per mile of line 
is $28,322, and the amount of outstanding ob- 
ligations, including bonds, equipment, trust 
obligations, etc., $29,262. 

The number .of passengers carried during 
the year was 492,430,365. The number of 
passenger miles was 11,847,785,617, or an 
average of 24.06 miles per passenger. The 
number of tons of freight carried during the 
year was 636,441,617; the number of tons 
carried one mile was 76,207,047,298, an aver- 
age carry per ton of 119.74 miles. The freight 
train mileage was 435,170,812, showing the 
average number of tons per train to have been 
174.05. The revenue per passenger per mile 
of line was 2.167c.; the average cost of carry- 
ing one passenger one mile was I.gt7c. The 
revenue for carrying aton of freight one mile 
was .g4Ic.; the cost of carryiug a ton of 
freight one mile was.604c. The revenue from 
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a passenger train run one mile on all the 
railways in the United States was $1.08041; 
the cost of running a passenger traina mile 
was 80.984c. The revenue from a freight 
train running one mile was $1.65434; 
average cost of running a freight train one 
mile was $1.05711. 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Courrier des Etats Unis (New York), Dee. 
8.—It is reported that Mr. Chauncey Depew, 
one of the three World’s Fair Commissioners 
for the State of New York, has come home 
astonished at what he saw at Chicago. Mr. 
Depew.is the more competent asa judge be- 


cause /he spent a fortnight in Paris during the | 


Exposition of 1889, and visited the show every 
day. At Chicago there will be more than 700 
acres devoted to the Fair; at Paris there were 
but 200. It must be admitted that the space 
occupied at Paris was pitifully small ; but then 
one could ramble all over the Exposition 
without fatigue, and besides, it was at your 
door, almost in the heart of the city. If you 
wished to go by water, a few turns of the 
wheels, and crac/ you were there. At Chicago 
the steamer route by the Lake will be ten 
miles long, and there will be alsoa grand canal 
more than three miles long, bordered by 
splendid buildings. All of which is very well. 
Twelve great edifices are in process of con- 
struction, each one to be bigger than all the 
others; and two of them will be twice as large 
as any other structure ever built for a like 
purpose. It will, of course, be asuperb Fair 
—of buildings. As to what will be in them, 
that is not yet known; we must wait. One 
simple observation may be permitted. 


be worthy of the enormous size of the edifices. 
An old proverb says that a monkey has more 
iutelligence in his snout than an elephant has 
in his trunk. 


COMING CHANGE IN ARTILLERY. 


Journal des Debats (Paris), Nov, 8.—When 
smokeless powder for arms of small calibre 
was being generally adopted, and Parliaments 
everywhere were voting the enormous sums 
necessary to make the changes in the arma- 
ments, we took the liberty of warning them 
that it was but a beginning, and that sooner or 


later there would be demands for much larger | 


amounts in view of the need of another indis- 
pensable change—a change in artillery. It is 
worth noting that this suggestion was passed 
over in silence by all the Official writers 


charged with thé duty of preparing the public | 


mind for the sacrifices desired. Apparently 
these writers thought it was quite enough 
to ask for millions at atime, that each thing 
would come in due order, and that what had 
been granted for rifles could not decently be 
refused for cannon. As in the case of repeat- 
ing rifles, the question was which country 
would be bold enough to take the lead. It is 
Germany. 
we are told, will ask for 120,000,000 marks to 
effect alternations in cannon which, according 
to German journalists, will make German 
artillery the first in the world. Without know- 
ing exactly what changes the Germans pur- 
pose making, we venture to think they are a 
trifle hasty in concluding that their new cannon 
will reach the acme of perfection. The history 
of firearms in the last ten years shows the in- 
exhaustibility of the inventive powers of man ; 
and it seems to us that it would be wise not to 
be in too much hurry to follow the example 
set on the other side of the Rhine. 





° 

DEEPER WATERWAYS.—The Deep Water- 
way Convention, to be held in Detroit the 17th 
inst., is looked forward to by the vesselmen 
as a gathering of great importance. They 
think itSmay prove a memorable epoch in 
the history of internal improvements and 
make amends for past failures to hold water- 


ways congresses that would effect an im- 
press upon the policies of the Nation. The 
avowed object is to agitate in favor of a 


twenty-one foot channel from one end to the 


the | 


It is to | 
be hoped that the quality of the contents will | 


The Government of that country, | 
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other of the great chain of Lakes, to advocate 
such harbor improvements as promise to do 
the most good to the general business of lake 
| transportation, and to discuss the matter of 
lighthouses, fog-signals, buoys, ranges, and 
other aids to commerce on our internal water- 
ways. In addition tothis it appears to be 
proposed by the movers to test the temper of 
the Convention on the subject of a deep chan- 
nel to connect the lakes with the Atlantic, so 
| as to realize the long-cherished dream of reg- 
ular sailing between the great lakes and Eu- 
ropean ports. If a majority be in favor of 
this the measure will be pressed, but there is 
some doubt as to the advisability of asking for 
too much at once.—Chicago 7ribune, Dec. 5. 
THE BETROTHAL OF COLLARS AND CUFFS.— 
The eldest son of the eldest son of Queen Vic- 
toria has been allowed to form an engagement 
to be married. Perhaps he will turn out to be 
atolerable sort of person when he has been 
apprenticed at the institution of marriage. 
There has been a general, but perhaps an 
erroneous, impression that he is underdone, 





|half baked, incomplete in the upper 
|rooms, short of brain lobes, not too 
bright, a gawk, a gump, and a gull, but 
one must not ask too much of princes. 
If they can read and write, they are 


| patrons of literature and science ; and if they 
know enough to go in when it rains, they are 
experts in meteorology. The Duke of Clarence 
| probably knows enough to keep from falling 
into a butt of Malmsey, and if it is really true 
that he knows enough to get married, appecia- 
| tion of his intellect will increase rapidly. The 
University of Cambridge made him a Doctor of 
Laws some time ago, but we believe he is not 
yet an F. R. S.—New York Sun, Dec. 8. 


OBITUARY. 


DOM PEDRO. 

New York Tribune, Dec. 6.—The death of 
Dom Pedro II. in exile is not without elements 
of pathos. He loved his country, and had 
hoped to draw his last breath in his modest 
palace at Petropolis. When he was bundled 
off with his family two years ago and compelled 
to sail for Lisbon on a few hours’ notice his 
exclamations betokened a mind disordered 
with grief. ‘‘I ask only to die in my own 
| country !’”’ he exclaimed to the revolutionary 
| officers. ‘‘ What have I done to merit this? 
| What crimes have my family committed ? We 
| do not know what we are about ! We under- 
| stand nothing except that Brazil is dear to us!” 
The Empress died in the first month of their 
exile. ‘(The Emperor’s life was prolonged for two 
years. If he made a feeble effort to interest him- 
selt in scientific studies in Paris it was a despair- 
ing affectation of pedantry for which he had no 
heart. The Emperor enjoyed during a long 
reign the reputation of being one of the most 
enlightened sovereigns of the times. He wasa 
ruler with many fascinating and estimable traits 
| who endeared himself to his people and com- 

manded respect abroad. He was mainly in- 
strumental in introducing railways, telegraphs, 
and public works in Brazil, headed a national 
| movement for effecting emancipation, and 
| displayed a marked interest in technical edu- 
|cation and practical sagacity in directing the 
| progressive tendencies of a most conservative 
ination. So large was the measure of his bene- 
|factions and charities that when he left 
Brazil he was without money and depend- 
}ent upon drafts on the Treasury which the 
revolutionists were well pieased to honor, 
When the record of the Emperor’s public ser- 
vices and private virtues is complete, the fact 
| remains that he stood for a system of centrali- 
zation which deprived the federated Provinces 
| of self-government, repressed home-rule aspi- 
| rations, and created a class of professional 
patronage-mongers at the national capital and 
carpet-bag administrators throughout Brazil. 
| He was a good monarch with a thoroughly bad 
| system behind him Pathetic though his death 
| in exile may be, Brazil is well rid of the Em- 
| pire, and all the corruption and compression of 
administration that it implied. 
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Neuro-Topographical Bust. 
Disease, Dec., 2 pp. 


M.A., 


. Rogers, Prof. of 
Sidereal Messenger, Dec., © pp. 


Brown Univer- 
S. Cal. Practitioner, 


F.T.S. Lucifer, London, Nov., 
“that sensitivity to external impulses 


Wm. C. Krauss,M.D. Jour. Nervous and Mental 

With plate. 

Observatories (Ancient and Modern). 
Dec., 8 pp. 
University. 


Winslow Upton. Sidereal Messenger, 
Address at the presentation of the Ladd Observatory to Brown 


Paralysis (General), the Etiology of, Some Suggestions Concerning. H. 
linson, M.D. Jour. Nervous and Mental Disease, Dec., 21 pp. 

Paresis, Two Hundred and Thirty-four Cases of, A Special Note on, with Special 
References to its Etiology. H. M. Bannister,M.D. Journal Nervous and 
Mental Disease, Dec., 9 pp. 

Principles (The Seven) of Man. Astral Forms of the Fourth and Fifth Principles. 
Annie Besant, F.T.S. Lucifer. London, Nov., 13 pp. 

Respiratory Diseases, The Climate of Southern California for. S. Cal. Practi- 
tioner, Nov.,1 p. Holds that most cases arrive too late to be benefited. 

Salton Lake, Local Climatic Effect of. K. D. Shugart,M.D. S. Cad. Practi- 
tioner, Nov., 346 pp. Argues that the lake, 160 x 100 miles in area, materially 
affects the local rainfall. 

Sewage (House), Disposal and Utilization of. Aug. Mayer, C.E. S. Cal. Practi- 
tioner, Nov., 7 pp. Sets forth the method and advantages of intermittent filtra- 
tion of the sewage through soil. 

Soil Studies and Soil Maps. E. W. Hilgard. Overland, Dec., 10 pp. 
especial reference to the *‘ Soil Exhibit ’’ at the World’s Exposition. 

Subcortical Hemorrhagic Cyst Beneath the Arm and Leg Areas. 
Mills,M.D. Jour. of Nervous and Mental Disease, Dec., 3 pp. 

Thomsen’s Disease—Report of a Case. E. B. Angell,M.D. Jour. of Nervous 
and Mental Disease, Dec., 44% pp. 

Uterus (An Anomalous). L. M. Powers, M.D. S. Cal. Practitioner, Nov .,4 pp. 
Inversion of the uterus following expulsion of the child. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Black and White. Mrs, Lillie B. Chace Wyman. WN. £. Mag., Dec., 6 pp. With 
Portrait of Lucy Stone. The account of the Margaret Garner tragedy. 


China, and Its Future. The Rev. R. Brooks Egan. Newdery House Mag., Lon- 
don, Dec., 5 pp. 


Randolph of Roanoke and His People. 


A. Tom- 


Has 


Charles K. 


Albert G. Evans. XW. £. Mag., Dec., 6 
p An historical sketch, telling of the migration of the Randolph slaves from 
Virginia to Ohio. 

Woman’s Work on the Continent. 
don and New York, Dec., 4 pp. 

Women (English-Speaking), 
New York, Dec., 7% pp. 
<a. oe 

Work, The Service of. A. B. Tucker. Newdery House 
pp. Work from the Christian point of view. 


The Countess of Meath. 
With portrait, 

A World League of. Rev. 
With portraits. 


Rev. of Revs., Lon- 
of Revs., London and 
Tells the grand story of the W. C, 


Mag., London, Dec., 2 


UNCLASSIFIED. 

Asenath, the Daughter of Pentiphres of Heliopolis, The Life and Confession of. 
Narrative: How the All-Beautiful Joseph took Her to Wife. Mr. Brodrick. 
Biblia, Dec., 4 pp. 

Bath (The)—Its Necessity and Adaptations, 
Dec., 17 pp. 

Bosphorous (the), Pen Pictures of. 
17 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Christmas Novelties in Glass. 
Proskauer. 


A. N. Bell, A.M., M.D. Santtarian, 


Aifred D. F. Hamlin. NW. £. Mag., Dec., 


Useful as Well as Ornamental, Mrs. 

Good Housekeeping, Dec. 

Flower and Seed Growing. Ninetta_Eames. 
Deals especially with the flowers of California, 


Fort Worth, The City of—The New South. F. M. 


Bertha R 
Overland, Dec., 20 pp. Illus, 


Clarke. N. £. Mag., Dec.. 


to pp. Illus. Descriptive. 
Pacific Coast, The Defenses of. A. H.Sydenham. Overland, Dec., 6 pp., Illus. 
Descriptive. 


Santa Barbara Islands (The). 
Descriptive and historical. 

Sleeping-Rooms (Our). Well Ventilated by Judicious Comment and Criticism 
M. J. Plumstead. Good Housekeeping, Dec., 2 pp. 

Thanksgiving Dinner (A $30,000). Fred. M. Stocking. 
Tells how a dinner in the gold regions cost over $30,000. 

W ae" -Place (An Ancient). The Bathsof Leuk. The Revs. 
LL.D., and W. H. Withrow, D.D. Meth. Mag.. Toronto, Dec., 
Descriptiv 2. 

Witchcraft (Salem), Stories of. 
Illus. 


Martinette Kinsell. Overdand, Dec., 14 pp., Illus. 


Overland, Dec., 5 pp. 


S. Manning. 
10 pp. Illus. 


Winfield S. Nevins, 47, £, Mag., Dec., 16 pp. 





GERMAN. 


POLITICAL. 
ee Cee of the Middle Ages. 
OV. 19, 16 pp. 
Reichstag (The) and the Elective Franchise. 
pp.; Nov. 10, 11 pp. 
Wiirtemberg—The Late i Ki irl and His Successor, 
Stuttgart. No. 3, 67th vol.,2 pp. Illus. 


Otto Kaemmel, Grenzboten, Leipzig, 


Grenzboten, Leipzig, Nov. 12, 8 


Ueber Land nnd Meer, 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Bourse Reform. Gustav Cohn. 
Morocco, The 
Nov., 20 pp. 


Social Democrats (The) at Erfurt. 


Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, Nov. 
Gustav Diercks. 


+25 Pp. 
Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, 


Economic Condition of. 


Grenzboten, Leipzig, Nov. 5, 6 pp. 
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EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Dante and India. Angelo de Gubernatis. Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Nov., 15 pp. 


meng Rebesh 2 Philosopher. Count Eduard Lamezan. Nord und Sid 
Breslau, Nov., 6 pp. 


History, The Teaching of. Grenzboten, Leipzig, Nov. 5, 13 pp. 


Japa*ese Artist (A) of the 18th Century. Raymond Koechlin. Die Nation, Ber 
fin, Nov.19, 2 pp. 


Mendelsohn-Bartholdy (Felix) in Weimar. From the memoirs of the Baroness 
Jenny von Guested, zee Pappenheim, Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, Nov., 
16 pp. 

Polish Poetry (the New), The Spirit of. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, Nov., 19 pp. 


Ranke (Leopold von), Sixteen Years in the Study of. Theodor Wiedemann. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Nov., 15 pp. 


Schools (Higher) for Girls. Grenzboten, Leipzig, Nov. 12, 11 pp. 
Theatres (English). William F. Brand. Nord und Sid, Breslau, Nov., 14 pp. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Treves, The Exhibition at, Remarks on. Grenzdboten, Leipzig, Nov. 19, 9 pp. 

“Tues Petrus!" J. Frohschammer, Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Nov., 13 pp. 
Historical and religio-historical essay on Matt, xvi: 13-19. 

SCIENCE, 

Aluminium and Diamonds. A, Jarolimek. Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, Nov. 
15, 5 PP- 

Assyriology. Fritz Hommel. Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Nov., 10 pp. 

Baudot’s Type Machine. Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, Nov. 15,9 pp. Illus. 

Burrowing Mammals. Eduard Ruediger. Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, Nov. 
15,5 pp. Illus. 

Virchow (Rudolf), Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, Nov., 19 pp. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 

America, The Name. Wilhelm Swoboda. Grenxzéoten, Leipzig, Nov. 19, 12 pp. 
Combats the new opinion as to the derivation of the name. 

Attica and Its Present Inhabitants. Arthur Milchhoefer. Deutsche Rundschau, 
Berlin, Nov., 4 pp. 

Bismarck Museum in Schoenhausen (The). Ewald Thiel. Ueber Land und 
Meer, Stuttgart, No. 3, 67th vol., 2 pp. Illus. 

Maid of Orleans (the), The Death of. Dr. J. Wychgram. Die Gartenlauéde, 
Leipzig, No. 23, 3 pp. 

Moltke (von) as Teacher. Felix Dahn. Nord und Sid, Breslau, Nov., 18 pp. 

etters from, to His Bride and Wife. Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart. 

Nos, 1. 2 and 3, 67th vol. The original letters are printed in full. 


—— Letters from, toHis Family. P. Nathan. Die Nation, Berlin, Nov. 21, 4 
pp. Review of the published volume. 





Uganda, Conditions in Before and After Dr. Peters. Brix-Foerster. Deutsche 
‘evue, Breslau, Nov., 8 pp. 








Books of the Week. 





Alaska, With Sack and Stock in. George Brooke. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. With2 maps. $1.75. 


Chauncey (Our). Isaac H. mot ee Illustrated by Dan Beard and C. D. 
Gibson. Also an Excellent Portrait of Mr. Depew. The Republic Press. $r.00. 


Christianity and Scepticism. Problems of. Lessons from Twenty Years Experi- 
ence in the Field of Christian Evidence. The Rev. Alex. J. Harrison, B.D. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth, $2.25. 


Dembovitza (the), The Bard of. Roumanian Folk-songs. Collected from the 
Peasants by Heléne Vacaresco. Translated by Carmen Sylva and Alma Strettell. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth, $3.00. 


Flight of the Shadow. George Macdonald. D. Appleton & Co., Town and 
Country Library. Paper, soc. 


Indian Trade (the) in Wisconsin, The Character and Influence of. A Study of 
the Trading Post asan Institution. Frederick J. Turner, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins 
University Studies. Paper, soc. 


Influenza (Epidemic): Notes on Its Origin and Method of Spread. Richard 
Sisley, M.D, Longmans, Green & Co, Cloth, $2.50 


Missions, The Miracles of, or, The Modern Marvels in the History of Missionary 
Enterprise. Arthur T. Pierson. Funk & Wagnalls Co. Cloth, $1.00. 


Painting, The Evolution of, Forest P. Rundell. D. Appleton & Co. Evolu- 
tion Series, Paper, 20c. 


Passions (The Supreme) of Man; or, The ong. Causes, and Tendencies of the 
Passions of the Flesh. Paul Paquin, M.D. The Little Blue Book Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Paper, soc. 


Potter's (Bishop) New Volume of Sermons.—Waymarks. 1870-1891. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. Cloth, $1.75. : 


Preachers of the Age. Living Theology. The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 


Protestantism (Progressive). By Sixtus. Charles L. Webster & Co. 


Religion, the Science of, Manual of. From the German of P. D. Chantépie de 
ja Saussaye. Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth, $3.50. 


Sculpture, The Evolution of. Thomas Davidson, M.A. D. Appleton & Co, 
Evolution Series, Paper, roc. 


Seas and Lands. Sir Edwin Arnold. Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth, with 72 
lllustrations from Photographs. $5.co. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines, Girlhood of. Mrs. Cowden Clarke. A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. ew and Enlarged Edition. Photogravure Illustrations. 5 vols. Cloth, 
in box, $5.00. 


Songs of Doubt and Dream. Poems, By Edgar Fawcett. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. Cloth, $2.00. 


Spiritual Life (the), Happiness in, or, the Secret of the Lord. The Rev. W. C. 
Ingraham, M.A., Canon of Peterborough Cathedral. Longmans, Green & Co, 
Clotn, $2.25. 


Vosges (the), The Country of. Henry W. Wolff. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth, with a map, $4.00. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, December 2. 


The armored cruiser Vew York— the queen of the navy’’—is launched at 
the Cramps shipyard, Philadelphia......Local elections are held in several 
New England States...... An explosion of dynamite near Haverstraw, N. Y., 
kills five men...... The State Board of Canvassers meet in Albany and can- 
vass the vote tor members of Congress. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island discuss a project 
for union as one province...... Pekin advices report that the insurgent army 
only numbers 1,500, and that the uprising is only a local affair. 

Thursday, December 3. 

The Postmaster-General makes his annual report to the President...... 
Governor Hill removes County Clerk Cotton of Onondaga, and appoints L. 
J. Hallock (Dem.) in his place; the Governor also summons Clerk Hoffman 
of Dutchess County to appear before him at 9 a.m. Saturday...... The Board 


of State Canvassers adjourns without further action...... In New York City, 
the Union oe Club adopts an address tothe people, and resolutions 
denunciatory of Governor Hill for attempting to override the will of the peo- 
ple as expressed through the ballot-box...... Some assets of the firm of Field, 
Lindley, Wiechers, & Co. are discovered, and it is expected that a statement 
will soon be made...... The Baptist Social Union has its annual election and 
dinner. 

It is announced that the Chinese insurgents have been defeated in two 
engagements, with a loss of over 600 killed...... Influenza is epidemic in Ber- 
Earl Russeil testifies in the suit for separation brought by the 
Countess. 


Friday, December 4. 


Four trains are wrecked in one accident on the New England road ; several 
lives lost...... At Albany an ageeement is reached to permit the State Board 
to canvass the votes except those of the disputed districts...... In Onondaga 
County it is practically agreed to submit the contested cases to a higher 
COUIT..00 60 It is reported that twenty men were drowned by the sinking of 
ten barges at Haverstraw, N. Y...... Ten men are killed and several injured 
by a falling wall in St. Paul...... In New York City a stranger calls at the 
office of Russell Sage, and demands $1,250,000 from him ; the stranger throws 
a bomb at Sage’s feet, the explosion of which wrecks the building, kills the 
thrower and one other, and severely injures several ; Mr. Sage escapes with 
many comparatively trifling bruises and cuts...... President Low’s annual 
report of Columbia College is made public. 

Dom Pedro, ex-Emperor of Brazil, dies in Paris...... The foreign consuls at 
Tien-Tsin ask naval protection...... The arrival of Emin Pacha at Wadelai is 
announced...... A verdict in favor of Earl Russell is given in the case 
brought by the Countess Russell...... In Austria the removal of the prohibi- 
tion on American pork is formally announced. 

Saturday, December 5. 

The Democratic caucus takes seventeen ballots for Speaker and adjourns 
until Monday...... The New York State Board completes the canvass except 
the vote of the disputed districts...... Judge Barnard at Poughkeepsie grants 
a motion requiring the marked ballots cast in the town of Red Hook to be 
counted for the Republican candidate for Senator...... The mandamus motion 
is argued before Jndge Edwards at Hudson. and adjourned until Monday, at 
Albany...... Clerk ct of Dutchess, has a hearing before Governor 
Hill ; the Governor reserves his decision...... At the Morgue in New York 
City, the head of the bomb-thrower is recognized by people who have seen 
it in life, but none knew the man’s name...... The Holland House at Fifth 
Ave. and Thirtieth St., is formally opened. 

The Journal Offciel publishes the decree authorizing the admission of 
American porkinto France: it is limited to four entry ports : Bordeaux, Dun- 


kirk. Havre, and Marseilles...... Brazilian affairs assume a more quiet aspect 
oe0ced The Chinese Viceroy is said to be moving vigorously against the in- 
surgents. 


Sunday, December 6. 

The Secretary of the Navy makes his annual report to the President...... 
The Civil Service Commission makes its annual report...... Members of the 
Dutchess County Board of Canvassers consult with Gov. Hillin Albany...... 
In New York City, W. D. Southworth, an eccentric man, is arrested on suspi- 
cion of complicity with the man who threw a bomb in the office of Russell 
Sage...... A man is arrested tor threatening to kill a retired merchant if he 
did not hand over $s5o00...... Mrs. Besant lectures at Chickering Hall on the- 
osophy and occultism. ; 

The bethrothal is announced of the Duke of Clarence, eldest son of the 
Prince of Wales to Princess Mary of Teck...... In a mine in St. Etienne, 
France, seventy-three miners are killed by an explosion of fire-damp...... The 
body of Dom Pedro lies in state in Paris. 

Monday, December 7. 


Congress convenes: In the Senate, new Senators are sworn in; the House, 
after roll-call, adjourns without organizing..... Senator Sherman is chosen 
Caucus Chairman by the Republican Senators...... The Democratic Caucus 
on the 30th ballot selects Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, for Speaker, the vote 
being—Crisp 119, Mills 104...... Before Judge Edwards, holding court at 
Albany, it is agreed by counsel to submit the questions regarding the XVth, 
XVIth, XXVth, and XXVIth Senatorial districts to the Court of Appeals 
Gov. Hillremoves Mr. Hoffman,fthe County Clerk of Dutchess County 
The Erie Railroad abrogates the boycott against the Chicago and Alton...... 
The Connecticut Senate convenes and adjourns to December 29...... Sawtelle, 
the murderer, tells the story of his brother’s death...... Loppy, the wife-mur- 
derer is executed at Sing Sing...... In New York City, the annual dinner of 
the St. Nicholas Society takes place at Delmonico’s, 

The President of Brazil, ina manifesto, denounces the members of Fon- 
seca’s government as traitors to the Constitution...... The proposed commer- 
cial treaties of the nations of the Triple Alliance are presenced in the Reich- 
stag and the Italian Chamber of Deputies...... It is reported that 180 lives 
were lost by an accident ina coal mine in Russian Poland...... Six of the 
entombed miners at St. Etienne make their escape: fifty-eight dead bodies 
thus far removed. 

Tuesday, December 8. 


Both branches of Congress in session : In the Senate, Messrs, Call and Du- 
bois are sworn in; in the House, Mr. Crisp is elected Speaker, and the bien- 
nial drawing for seats takes place...... The Court of Appeals decides to hear 
atguments in the disputed Senate cases on Friday...... The motion for re-ar- 
gument of the Tilden will case is denied...... The iron gun-boat Mechias is 
launched at Bath, Me...... The stockholders of the Richmond Terminal! Rail- 
way Company approve the appointing of a reorganization committee by the 
directors...... Edward J. Murphy, Jr., of Trey, Chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee, is attacked at the door of his residence by a supposed luna- 
tic, named Daniel Murphy, with a hatchet; the Chairman received an inef- 
fective blow upon his neck...... In New York City, a dinner to the Earl of 
Aberdeen is given by the Irish National Federation of America..... Republi- 
can primaries for the choice of officers of the organizations, and delegates to 
the County Committee, are held in the Assembly Districts. 

Canada decides to impose a duty on all fish from Newfoundland...... Dr. 
Welti resigns the Presidency of Switzerland...... It is reported that a com- 
mercial convention has been arranged between this country and Germany. 
RT! Negotiations are pending for a commercial modus vivendi between 
France and Italy,,.,,. There is a movement in Spain for a commercial treaty 
with Germany. 
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POR THE YOUNG FOLKS 


By Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. It treats of personal 
interviews with living men and women of the Revolu- 
tion, from whom are gathered choice memories and in- 
cidents of importance, contiguous with the birth and 
growth of this Republic. Illustrated with fac-similes 
of pen and ink drawings made by the author when in- 
terviewing the personages forty-eight years ago. This 
feature is unique, original, and has historic value. 
Square 12m0. Cloth, elegantly bound, Price, $1.50, 
post-paid. 

‘*A new as well as valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the Revolution.”°-—New York Sun. 

“It is crowded with illustrations.’’—News, Baltimore 
Herald, Chicago. 

‘More interesting than the best romance.’’—Jnter- 
Ocean, Chicago. 


‘* Beautifully printed.” 


‘Delightful entertainmeut for thousands of readers.” 
Republic, Philadelphia. 


Stories in Rhyme for Holiday 
Time. 
By EDWARD JEWETT WHEELER. 


With 29 illustrations by Walter Satterlee. A holiday 
book for young readers. 4to, 102 pp., illuminated cover, 
$1.00. Post-free. 

“Tam greatly pleased with ‘Stories in Rhyme.’ ’’— 
James Russell Lowell. 

‘One of the brightest child’s books of the year.’’— 
The Sunday-School Times, Philadeldhia. 


‘* Bright, musical, and entertaining.” — 7he /ndepen- 
dent, New York. 


Christmas in a Palace. 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


This isa traveler’s story. Original, racy, and full of 
interest. Companion to ‘* Christmas in Narragansett.” 
12mo, cloth, 293 pp., $1.00. Post-free. 

**Edward Everett Hale has written nothing better 


inthe way of a story of late years than *‘ Christmas in 
a Palace.”—Boston Transcript. 


Christmas in Narragansett. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
A bundle of stories, pleasing in conception, charm- 
ing inexecution. 12mo, 268 pp., cloth, $1.00. Post-free. 


“ This is an entertaining, sparkling, vivacious bundle 
of stories; just the thingto read aloud in the family 
circle.” — The Christian Weekly, New York. 





Christmas Stories by Charles 


Dickens. 


8vo, cloth, 270 pp., with 15 full-page illustrations, 75 
cents. Post-free. 

Contents: A Christmas Carol; The Chimes; The 
Cricket on the Hearth; The Battle of Life; The 
Haunted Man. 


Song Stories for Little People. 


Edited by W. H. Luckenbach,D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
beautiful and large print, superior paper, 300 pp., with 
index to First Lines,and Table of Contents, Price, 
$1.00. Post-free. 

This book contains 218 pleasing stories in poetry and 
rhyme, selected from choice authors, and are culled 
from The Congregationalis* The Youth's Companion, 
Independent, Harpers Young People, Golden 
Days, Christian at Work, The Voice, St. Nic holas, 
The The 
other papers of a high order. 


The 


New York Evangelist, Churchman, and 


‘* Many thousands of parents may find this book of 
to them.” —New York Herald. 
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In Rapid Preparation. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 


§TANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


— OF THE — 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Price, When Issued, $12.00. At $7.00 to 
Advance Subscribers. 


$1.00 Extra Discount to Subscribers for 
Any One of Our Periodicals, 








ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


tee SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE 
LATEST PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC., 
NOW READY. 








Among the many features of improvement to be 
found in the Standard Dictionary over all previous 
dictionaries are the following: 

1. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated in connection with the vocabulary word. 

2. Every quotation is located, é. ¢., volume and page 
are given. 

8. The etymology is placed after the definition. 

4. The most common meauirg is given first. 

5. The work will contain al the words to be found in 
the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and 
Johnson, and nearly 70,000 more. 

6. The Scientific Alphabet of the American Philolog- 
ical Association is used in giving the pronunciation 
of words. 

7. Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 


This work bristles with points of advantage, some 
of which are, perhaps, of more value and importance 
to the reader than any of the above. 

All its departments (some 50) are manned by pro- 
fessional gentlemen eminent in their respective spe- 
cialties. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 
with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in 
heavy sheep. 


Qur Special Advance Offer 


is clearly seen by sending the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign and return, or a copy of it: 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 aND 20 Astor PLace, New York. 

1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you Onze Dot- 
LAR in advance payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining Stx* Dotuars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if Iam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 
Signed. 


4 ae 


*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
voiumes. 











A BRIGHT BOOK FOR YOUR BOYS. 





THE STARS . 
CONSTELLATIONS; 


OR, 


Astronomy Without a Teacher, 
By ROYAL HILL. 

A new and original method by which all the 
more conspicuous stars, constellations and 
other objects of interest in the heavens, 
that are visib'e to the naked eye, can be 
easily and certainly identified without In- 
struments, Globes or Maps, including a 
novel and simple invention—a perpetual 
time-table wherewith a child may “tell 
the stars” at any hour. Printed on super- 
royal fine paper. 4to, with two charts and 
14 cuts. Beautifully bound in cloth with 
handsome gilt designs. Price, $1.00. 


“All that is needed to identify easily all the 
leading stars and constellations.”—Pror. C. A. 
Youne, Princeton. 

“I have examined ‘The Stars and Constella- 
tions.’ . . . Lheartily recommend it.”—Prop. 
8. P. Laneuey, Director of Allegheny Observa- 
tory, Allegheny, Pa. 

**The Stars and Constellations’ pleases me 


bom A much."—J. K. Rees, Director Columbia 
College Observatory, New York. 





A Magnificent Holiday 
GIFT BOOK. 


“THEPATHW AY OF LIFE.” 


By T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 


Bound in Half-Russia, Marbled Edges, Quarto, 
575 pp. Magnificently Illustrated with 
nearly 300 Engravings from the 
Masterpieces of the World 
and 


SUPERB COLORED PLATES. 


Published at $4.26; Given for the Holidays 
For $3.00, CARRIAGE FREE. 


TITLE OF A FEW OF THE ARTI- 
CLES CONTAINED IN THE BOOK: 


Easter Morning, Blessings in Adversity. The 
Value of Bereavements, Christ’s Kingdom on 
Earth, Sweet Content, To Young Women, To the 
Women of America, Wounded Love, Dominion of 
Fashion, To the Female Teacher, Ahab and Jeze- 
bel, Position in Life, Grandmother, Marvels of 
Genius, Drunkenness, The Soul, A Falling Star, 
Children, Jesus, Employments in Heaven, Nation 
al Parties, Palaces of Splendor, Secret Societies, 


Heroes of the Sea, God’s Circle, Agnosticism, 
How to Prolong Life, Amusements, General 





Joshua, and many other Topics of great interest 
| to all readers of any age and of either sex. 





| (QS As we have only a limited supply of tnis 


| grand volume, to order immediately is good advice 


| to these whe wish to seeure acopy. Remember, 
| the regular price is $4.25. We give them for $3 
each and prepay transportation. 
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The Pittsburgh Lamp 
is one of those inven- 
tions that seems to be 
finished. It seems to 
reach the end as to 
goodness of light 
in every way, 
and ease of 
management. 
a The only care 












Dirt falls out when the chimney 
is taken off, not into a pocket as 


The loss of flesh is a trifle. 
You think you need not 
mind it. 

But, if you go on losing 
for some time or lose a good 
deal in a short time, you are 
running down. Is that a 
trifle? 

Get back to your healthy 
weight and generally you get 
back to health. 


A book on CAREFUL LIV- 


in other central-draught lamps. 
Putting in a new wick is a very 


easy matter indeed. 


ING will tell you what it is to 
get there, and when Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 


All this seems strange to one useful. Free. 


who knows how troublesome others 


good lamps are. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


New York. 
c.f Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emul: f cod-li 
It is in all the good lamp-stores. incl depmerayeeaeds gn 
Send for a primer. 4 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 


PitrsBuRGH Brass Co. 











The Missionary Review 
of the World. 


Editer: A. T. PIERSON, D.D. 





Each number contains eight or ten articles by the 
foremost writers in the mission world, intelligence and 
correspondence from all parts of the world-field, several 
papers in “ international’’ department, monthly concert 
service by secretary, Dr. Ellinwood, editorial discus- 
sions, organized mission work of the entire world, and 
a monthly bulletin of the progress of missions, 

Broad in its outlook, hampered by no denominational 
or national lines, embracing all, it seeks to bind the 


brotherhood of Christians together in the one great 
work of evangelizing the world. It has the cordial in- 


dorsement of the leading pastors of all denominations, 


and of the secretaries of our missionary societies in all | 


lands, Says one of the latter: 


* Tue Missionary Review is the foremost of mis- 
sionary magazines. Its articles are full of fire and 


force, and its editors are not only abreast but ahead of | 


the church in trumpet-calls to service. The articles of 
Dr, Pierson are alone worth the price of the magazine 
many times over. This review is really in touch with 
the workers of the mission world, and to read it from 
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** SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, NEATNESS + 


PRICE 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 
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The Literary Digest 


FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING OCTOBER Slst, 1891. 
WITH INDEX OF AUTHORS, AND INDEX OF SUBJECTS, 





month to month is almost equal to a trip around the ; 


world of Christian missions.” — 7he Mission Field. 


volume of nearly 1,000 pages. $2 per year; $1.50 in 
clubs of ten or more. Specimen copy, 20 cts. Bound 
vol., $2.50. Jan. 189: began the fourth year. 


given for $4.00. 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Cloth. Price, $4.00. Carriage Free, 
CONTAINING; 
NUMBER OF ARTICLES: | FROM LEADING MAGAZINES: 
120 Political,119 Sociological,75 Religious,, 82 American, 49 English, 20 German, 23 


: 88 Miscellaneous, 105 Educational, Etc., 121 | French, Other Foreign, 15. 
Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages, making a | 


Science and Philosophy, Total, 597. Total, 189. 
Also 75 Book Digests, about 2,000 liberal extracts from the press of the United States and 


| Europe, a Weekly Index of Periodical Literature, and a Weekly Cosmopolitan Chronicle of 
' Current Events. 


Tue Missionary Review or THE Wor tp for one 
year, together with the bound volume for 1890 will be | 
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$3 Per Year; Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
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